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Introductidn 



This guide was developed to aid 
Peace Corps country staff members 
who are interested in programming 
marine fisheries projects. Although 
marine fisheries projects are not 
new to Peace Corps, today's Peac^ 
Corps staff members may not be 
aware of the history of marine 
fisheries efforts in their country. 
For this reason. Chapter i outlines 
all past marine fisheries proj ec ts 
initiated by Peace Corps, based 
upon irifbrmatibri available in Peace 
Corps/Washington files and communi- 
cation from cduntf'y st^ff members. 
Although more written information 
may be available. Chapter 1 does 



provide tfi%n staff member with 
enough irifbrmattbri to locate and 
interview host country government 
officials whb^ may remember the 
specific project and its resnits; 
With this kind of information, staff 
members will be able to plan future 
marine fisheries projects that 
avoid the mistakes made in the past. 

Chapter 2 looks at specific case 
, studies of five countries, giving a 
more iri-depth review bf the' prbblems 
and successes of past marine fish- 
eries projects. Much of the 
information obtained for these case 

studies is the result of personal 

y . : 

cbinmuriicatibri with RPCVs whb served 
in ifthose projects^ and thus these 
studies reflect their perceptions 
and views. 



)ter 3 builds on the pre- 
ceeding chapters by outlining 
general criteria for success of 
future Peace Corps marine fisheries 
prbgrammi^pjt arid outlines the types 
of projects that can utilize skill- 
trairied vbliiriteers. It iricludfes a task 



analysis for vlllage-ievei 
fisheries develapmeht that lists 
the skills needed for various 
■aspects of su^R'^'x^ro^am. 

It is hoped that\the information 
in this ^guide can be coupled with 
techiiical prdgratraning and training 
assistarfce and support to develop 
relevant Peace' torps raar-ine 
fisheries pro4^rt;s f.or ,thg ^future. 
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1. Past Peaee Coips 
Aetivityjn 
Marine Fishenes 



The Peace Corps has been invoived 
in maririiB fisheries development 
since 1962, beginning with its first 
fisheries program in Togo. During 
the 18 years since, Peace Corps has 
worked in over 45 marine fisheries 
projects in 29 '"countries . Some of 
these projects have been successfni, 
while others were considered 
failures. ; Ail of these projects 
reflected the prevailing Peace 
(Elorps philosophy at the time, with 
early prdjiects fbcused on teaching 
new fishing techniques aAd demon- 
strating new types of fijshing gear 
to small coastal fisherman, while- 
later projects involved highly- 
skilled volunteers conducting 
research and teaching at . 
universities. .With Peace Corps' 

current focus on basic human needs, 
*# _ 

fisheries develbpmerit continues 



as an area where volunteers can 
make significant contributions. 

Although Peace Corps has a long 
•history of marine ■ fisheries activity^ 
there has not been one single source 
of iriformatibn about such Peace 
Corps projects. To remedy thiis 
situation, Pe^ce Corps has under--^ 
taken an inventory and analysis of^ 
all past Peace Corps efforts in : 
marine fisheries." This ^ inventbry^r 
lists marine fisheries activities 
in Peace Cbrps cbuhtries arbund the 
world, giving a short description 
when such ihforihatibri was available. 
By identifying pasi successes and 
failures in maririe fisheriies, it is 
hoped that the inventory will bene- 
fit future Peace Corps planning and 
programing in the marine fisheries 
field. 
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The following inventory li^s 
marine fiisheries projects and pro- 
grams by country and by region. 
Appendix B lists the projects in 
tabular fprnii while irif drmatibri 
used to compile the inventory is 
listed in the l^iblidgraphy . 




Kenya - 

Peace Corps first entered Kenya \ 
in 1965 with a program emphasizing 
secondary education. Though 
PC/Kenya provided assistance in 
marine fisheries^ participation was 
largely through individual place- 
ments asaaily in a teaching capacity- 
such as mus^eiim assignments and a 
iectareship at the University of 
Nairobi. In the period 1972 to 
1977, there were four Peace Corps 
Volunteers (PGVs) teaching at>3 
conducting research lr\ various 
aspects of marine biology and mari- 
culture through the Smithsonian/ 
Peace Corps Environmental Program. 

2 



Research species were the native 
prawn and spiny lobster. These 
projects lasted tHrbugh 1978 and 
were considered a limited success. 
At present enjphasis in fisheries li- 
directed towards freshwater fish 
♦ culture extension programs. 

Mauritius 

« 

? 

During the period 1972 to 1976, 
PC/Mauritius p3rticipated in two 
projects related .to marine fisheries 
Through the Department of Fisheries 
three to five volunteers conducted- 
research in the basic biology :of t^flt 
native oystdr and shrimf) and manipu- 
lation of environmental parameters 
to enhance thei'r respective gtdwth 
rates. Recruitment of these; vblun- 

.teers was aided by4<ij:he Smithsonian 

_ __ — 

Institute. A second project, 

designated the Rbdrigues Project, 

provided volunteer assistance to 

the fishermen's cooperatives . 

Activities included the construe- 

tidn of salting and drying stations. 

The PC/Mauritius program was 

terminated at^ the request of the 

^ gbvernirierit bf Mkuritius in 1976. 

12 



Mb r deed 

Between the years 1966 and 19^3 
PC/Mdrdccd placed 255 vdliiriteers in 
agriculturai and fisheries projects 
though marine fisheries participa- 
tion was minor. From 1971 to 1973 
two PCV's recruited by the 
Smithsonian Institution were placed 
with the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Their activities were concentrated 
in the area of basic research on ' 
marine fish and shellfish. At the 
end of FY 1977 a few volunteers 
continued to be involved in marine 
biology research though this parti- 
cipation was described a waste of 
talent due to the overqualif ica- . 
tions of the volunteers. 

' Senegal 

PC/Senegal participated in a 
pilot fishing coojperative during 
the years 1968 to 1971 • Though 
the project was cdrisidered a iriild 
success, the reasons for its 
success were ridt ddcumerited and the 
project was not continued- 



Sierra Leone 



PC/Sierra Ledrie's involvement in 
marine fisheries has been minor and 
less than succes^sfUl. In 1964 five 
volunteers arrived to work on Shdrbo 
Island off the mainland. Their 
objective was to work with outboard 
motor maintenance and repair. The 
effort was considered a failure 
as they discovered that^ with the 
exception of 12 fishermen, ,^11 "the 
islanders were rice farmers. The 
project was ill-conceived and the 
PCVs either terminated or trans- 
ferred to new pdsitibhs. There is 
some evidence that PC/Sierra teone 
again became involved in the sector 
with the placement of two to three 
volunteers with the Divisidri of 

I* 

Fisheries daring the years 1972-73. 
The placements requested were a 
boat builder and a marine engineer. 
As in other African countries, by 
1977 PC/Sierra Ledrie began to move 
into the area of pond fisheries. 
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Togo 



wais the first country in 
which Peace Corps attempted to 
initiate a marine fisheries deveic^- 
ment program. In the first PC group 
of volunteers to arrive in Togo in* 
1962, eight of the 47 were desig- 
nated for a marine fisheries project 
arid had previous commercial fishing 
.experience. The general objective 
of their placement was to work with 
coastal fishermen to improve 
existing and introduce new fishing 
techniques and technology. By 
1963 only three volunteers remained 
in the marine fisheries area. This 
attrition was largely attributed 
to poor prdgramming and lack of job 
definition. A similar fate was 
suffered by the second generation 
of PCV's, attributed this time to 
"washouts" and conflicts with the 
local FAO fisheries expert. As 
a result of these experiences, 
PC/Tbgb began to cbriceritrate its 
effort in freshwater . fisheries 
iri 1966. 



Asia 
and the 



Fiii 

\ 

Between, the years 1970-73 Fiji 
placed 15 volunteers iri agriculture 
and f i$heryv<projects. In 1970 four 
PCVs wbrkM tb establish small 
fishery units before a phase but in 
1971. Other areas of • involvement 
were diesel engine maintenance and 
repair, arid fish preparation, 
storage arid market irig strategies. 
During these years the Smithscnian 
Iristitutibri recruited actively for 
volunteers in the research area, 
priricipally for Increasing ^?ti(iuction 
of lagoons and estuaries arid develop- 
ment bf the skipjack tuna resource, 
these efforts were mairitairied i:hrbugh 
FY 1975 before what appeared to be 
a gradual phasirig but bccurred . At 
present there are one or two PCVs 
wbrking primarily iri the area of 
outboard motor maintenance and re- 
pair arid boat cdni^truction. Though 
undocumented, it may be that lack bf 



•adequate in-country support struc- 
tures prevented optimal results. 

Iran 

Peace Corps ,was invited "to Iran 

in 1962. Projects at that time were 

in agriculture, education and health. 

A change in focus first occurred in 

1968 upon the recbgnitibri by the 

Iranian government of pollution and 

living resource depletion in the 

I 

Caspian Sea, Between 1968 dnd 1973, 
ib volunteers were involved in a 
project designed to develop arid 
introduce new research methodolo- 
gies, imprbviB research izapabili- 
ties and develop and implement 
management programs fbr cbminercial 
fishing. This program was later 
broadened in scope and maintained 
an avG\agG of five to eight voluri- 
teers working in the Miniatry of 
Agriculture and Department of 
Environmental Conservation. The 
PC/ 1 ran prbgram was terminated in 
1976. the Smithsonian Institution 
recruited for several of the Peace 
Corps positions in Iran. \ 




4. 



Volunteers have assisted in 
fisheries in Malaysia since 1963. 
Between 1963 and 197 3 €ight volun- 
teers worked in fisheries research . 
and development though ±t is not 
clear if this was soiely drierited 
towards marine fisheries ; The most 
significant accbmplishmerit during 
this period was a two-volume cost/ 
earnings survey bf Malaysian trawl 
fisheries by five PCVs serving 
from 1968 - 1970. This survey was . 
utilized for policy plaririirig by the 
Malaysian government. It app^ears 
an attempt was made fbr PC/Malaysia 
involvement with generalist volun- 
teers to participate in the organi- 
zation of multipurpose fisheries 
cooperatives. As this effort was 
iri a subsector of agriculture arid 
community deveiopment, no specific 
numbers were obtained. Iri 1972 
Malaysia requested PCVs to assist 
iri the develbpment and expansion bf 
offshore fisheries. PC declined to 
fill the requests due to the urgerit 
need for other programs an,d jobs. 
In 1976 a fisherman as an individual 
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placement served as an instructor 
aboard a trawler for practical 
training of students. At pr-esent 
there are two functioning projects. 
The Sabah fisheries develbpmeht 
project placed fiv^eVs in FY 197 7 
to assist the Fisheries Department 
of ^Sabah in areas of fish culture, 
lobster fishing arid oyster arid sea- 
weed culture. Three more volunteers 
were budgeted for FY 1979. The 
second project indicates that PC/ 
Malaysia is tnovirig away from marine 
fisheries to fish culture. With 
only brie volunteer currently working 
in the program, nine were projected 
to be working in FY 1979. Currently, 
PC/Malaysia is surveying the poteri- 
tial for involvement in marine 
fisheries in Malaysia. 

Micronesia 

Peace Corps irivdlvemerit in the 
Trust Territories resulted in 
varyirig degreeis of success and 
failure in regards to marine fish- 
eries development. Between 1966 and 
1972, 53 PCVp served in a fish mar- 
keliii^^ projoct. This project was 
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joined b'y a second in 1967 coricerried 
with research on coxranercial fish 
species. That program involved 23 
PCVs between the year of initiation 
arid 1973. A third, program fbcusirig 
on f^hery cooperative assistance 
was iriitifeted in 1968. This 
program divided 15 PCVs among the 
tslaridg of Truk, Pdnape and Palau. 
Despite these^ efforts i an evalua- 
tion in 1973 described the fisheries 
program as brie of the worst iri the 
Trust" Territories largely as a 
result of lacjc' of support structures 
to properly utilize the PCV skills. 
Sirice that time the treri'd has been 
for PC/Micronesia to cdnfine itself 
to special placements in pilot 
programs^ At present PC/ 
Micrdriesia is operating with at 
least three PCVs in the iharirie 
fisheries sector- 

Philippines 

Though the agreement between PC/ 
Philippiries arid the Department of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources 
tddk place in 1971 it was not until 
1973 that host agericies (requested 
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volunteers to work in the field of 

marine fisheries. As all PC/. 

Philippines fishery 'programs grew 

and diversified ,. act ivities in» the 

marine sector expanded to include 

research, mariculture and fisheries 

extension, Sn 1975 - 1976 there 
« 

were 25'PCVs working 'in fisheries 
of which six were iri fiisheries 
research and seven in fisheries 
regional planning. As a result of 
the Philippines Expanded Production 
Program additional PCVs were re- 
quested in FY 1976. In regards 
research, the increased number of 
PCVs ^re recruited to work with 
the Bnr^u of Fisheries and Aquatic 
Resources (BFAR) , as well as other 
government and university entities. 
Highly skilled PCVs were requested 
including oceanographers and 
"planktdlogists • Fisheries planners 
also were requested Co work with 
the Plan and Program Unit of BFAR 
to be placed throughout the geo- 
graphical regions of the country. 
In addition to these, in FY 1972 
rccrnftment in the marine fisheries 
area expanded to industrial and 
municipal fisheries (engineers 5 as 



. well ^s bcearidgraphers arid maririe 
biologists, in 1978 Pe/Phiiippines 
initiated its first iri-cburitry 
technical training program invol- 
irig 39 trainees designated to work 
in fisheries development. Marine 
research cdnt itiues to be a cdmpdrient 
of the fisheries development project 
though it remains small compared to 
the freshwater fishery cbmpbrierit. 

. The Smithsonian has been involved 
in at least seven PCV placemerits iri 
various aspects of marine fisheries. 
The maririe f isher^^s^ prdj ects iri the 
Philippines have been j udged to be 
effective largely due to excellent 
host country support. 

Solomon Islands 



Sirice 1977^ there have beeri 
sevg1*tei small programs in the marine 
f ishwies field iri the Sblomori 
Islands . Four volunteers are 
wbrkirig iri programs to expand local 
marine products gathering and cbn- 
sUmptidri arid td drganize fish sales 
locally for cash incbme. Volunteers 
and their counterparts have organized 
groups of fishermen to prbvid e a 

7 
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constiriuing supply of fish to a 
subaisl:rict cfenter, and have 
developed a system to deliver iCe^ 
to viliages, store fish, ^ pick up 
and transport fish to the center 
and i&ell thfem locally from^ a fish 
market.;. In one other program, a 
volunteer and his counterpart have 
been working at the country ' s. only , 
turtle sanctuary in tagging and 
culturing turtles 3hd developing a 
system for educating local peopj-'e 
in conservation and wise use of 
turtle stocks. Two additional 
volunteers recruited by the 
Smithsonian Institution: have been 
working on a UNDP bait fish 
development scheme to support 
large. scale production of bait 
fish for the tuna fleets. More 
volunteers are expected in marine 
fisheries projects in 1980. 

The first PC/Tonga involvement 
in marine fisheries ended in 1972 
aftKir 10 months when the volunteers 
were evacuated .^ecause of medical 
problems. NevGrtheless the turtle 
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project with which they were 

involved wa6 considered a 

success. Frdiri 1972 through 1975 

there was only one PCV working in 

marine fisheries. Iri FY' 1974 there 

were" tvo PCV's participating in 

fisheries development /cooperatives . 

The Smithsonian also participated ^ 

in recruitment efforts foir PC/ 

tonga placing two PCVs iri oyster 

mariculture and marine extensior\^ 

activities. At present tiici^p are 

two volunteers involved in 

expanding the fisheries development/ 

cooperatives with the assistance 

of a grant through the Foundation 

for the Peoples of the South Pacific 

A third volunteer has successfully 

launched a Marine Parks Reserve 

Program and is traininjg two 

rangers. The fourth volunteer is » 

* _ __ _ ^ 
involved in fisheries research, 

Identifying locally caught fish, 

assessing the economics of bottom 

fishing , and developing an 

industry to smoke popular fish to 

increase their marl^t potential. 
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Western Samoa 

PC/Westerri Samba first entered 
into marine fisheries development 
in 1970. Four projects were iden- 
tified for recruitment : fisheries 
association development, turtle 
research, skipjack tuna development 
and prototype f erro-concrete boat 
building,' Levels of PCV input were 
^.projected to increase from four in 
U971 to ten by 1974. Though it is 
riot tlear what evolved in each 
individual prcrjectV PC involvement 
cbritiriued with enough success to 
introduce a new village level 
fisheries program in FY 1975. PCVs ' 
trained in marine Tnechanics worked 
with local fishermen in the repair 
arid mairitenarice of^outboard engines. 
These programs continued through 
FY 1977 with apparent' success 

though since that time it appears 

- _ _ / 
efforts have been di rected more 

toward freshwater fisheries. ^ 

■ ; ■- 9 



Lafin America 
and the 
Caribbean 

Beli z^ 

Peace Corps irivolvemerit in 
fisheries was never major in Belize, 
usually occurring as a cdmpbrierit of 
other programs such as food supply 
or rurai cj^velopment . With the 
exceptiori of the involvement of two 
;^volunteers in 1962/63 with a pre- 
viously established lobster 
cooperative, no other direct Peace 
Corps i^dlvemerit in fisheries 
bccurrec^ during the 1960's. A 
second period of activity occurred 
in the early 1970 's with individual 
placements in the agricultural 

omnibus program as it related to 

'.J * 

fishing cooperatives. in addition, 
PCVs have worked in research 
vdesigried to iricrease exports of 
conch and other living marine 
resources. This research included 
studies in the field biology and 
dynamics of reef fish. This area 
was recruited for by the Smithsonian 
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iggyitution. Two explahatidris have 
beon offered for lack of PC/Belize 
par ticipat ion in\ marine f isl>*ries : 
One suggests that the presence of 
other iriterhatibrial organizations 
working in the sector* grecluded 
significant PC contributions. The 
second maintains that the Belize 
gdverhmerit has never placed a high 
priority on requesting volunteer 
support in fisheries. At present, 
there are indications PC/Belize is 
focusing mofe on freshwater 
f isherie§r develbpirierit 

Brazil 



Though Pe has been in Brazil 
since 1962 it did riot become Invol- 
ved with the Supervision of Fish- 
eries Develbpmerit (SUDEPE) until 
1966. This Brazilian agency was 
created to stimulate the development 
of the fishing industry and provide 
assistance to small fishermen. PC 
firs^/ became active in the sector 
with five volunteer pilot projects 
designed to assist the small fisher- 
merf^'through development of fishing 
colonies followed by cooperatives. 



Activities included medical heip^ 
outboard motor maintenance repair 
arid boat building. This pilot group 
was followed by a group of 32 jglun- 
teers who were to work in thewtates 
of Guanabara and Rio. At the end of 
1968 there were 27 volunteers working 
at 14 sites. The project continued 
to grow with 32 active PCVs placed 
in the states of Rio, Espirto Saritd, 
and Minas Geri^s. Se,venteen others 
were projected to work in Pirapona 
and Minas Gerias in 1970. The fish- 
eries cooperative project was joined 
by the Santa Catariria fisheries pro- 
ject in 1972. yln that project PCV's 
were er^gaged to conduct research in 
shrimp culture, train counterparts 
and participate in fishery extension 
activities. In addition to these 
activities, individaal placements 
were recruited for research in the 
area of marine pollution at tte 
Federal University of Rio Grande do 
Norte. ^rom the mid-1970' s Peace 
Corps activity appeared to go into 
■decline as the 1976-77 cburitry 
Managemerit Plan no longer cited 
recruitment figures fbr the marine 
fishery sector. 
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Central American Fisheries Program 

In response to widespread malnu- 
trition, unemployment, and under- and 
irrational exglditat ion of living 
marine resources, the Central 
'American Ecbribmic Council (CEC) ^ 
composed of Panama^ Honduras, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Costa Rica^ arid 
Nicaragua, requested help from the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 

(FAO) of the United Nations. In 

_ \ 
1966, the CEC created a Department 

of Fisheries (CCDP) composed of . 
national fisheries departmerit repre- 
sentatives from each country t^o act 
as the counterpart to fAO. The ) 
goal of this union was to improve 
methods of productidri, harvesting, 
processing and marketing, solve 
nutrition problems, and promote 

growth of commercial fishing 
industries; . Recognition by FA6 and 
the countries involved of Peace 
Corps' previous experience in 
Central America resulted in a for- 
mal request for Peace Corps parti- 
cipation. Separate requests were 

■made by each national fishery 
agency for groups of PCV'sto work 



iri some aspect of the host country' 
fishery sector- The project began 
operating in 1965 and^ was designed 
to terqririate iri mid-1971 wheri the * 
CCDP would replace FAG, , PC involve 
ment ran from 1968 through th^ ' 
scheduled termination date, , Two 
cycles of PCVs arrived in their 
respective counitries during that 
time period. Whereas the PC staff^ 
arid the first group of PCV's had 
lit tie knowledge of what to expect, 
the secdrid group was more selec- 
tively placed in sites with gi:eater 
potential. The initial regibrial 
effort amounted to approximately 
45 volunteers in six countries in 
all aspects of the. fishing sector. 
There has been a great deal of doca- 
meritatidri of the overall project 
and the concept of developing 
fisheries on a regional basis. The 
program was not considered a 
success and degenerated to a s^rjes 
of six separate projects. This has 
been attributed in varying degrees 
to; poor PC programinirig; failure to 
define FAO, PC, and host country 
roles ; inef f ective training; inade- 
quate in-country staff and 
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inadequate support by host qburitry 
agencies. Peace Corps continued its 
irivblvenient iti marine fisheries 
development after FAO's withdrawal ^ 
drily when so requested by the host 
country. Individual;^PC projects 
under the Centra-1 American Fisheries 
Program iti Panama, rHoriduras , El 
Salvador, Guatemala; Costa Rica, 
-and Nicaragua are discussed under 
those country headings. 

Chile ^. 

Chile was one of the first coun- 
tries 'where marine fishery develop- 
ment was recognized as a priority, 
and actively pursued by Peace Corps. 
PC/Chile involvement was initiated 
by two volunteers placed between 
1961 and 1966 with INACAP , a tech- 
nical training institute. After^ 
this period ttie program grew arid 
in 1968 an agreement was reached 
between the Miriistry of Agriculture 
and PC/ehiie to recruit 10 marine 
biblbgist^ tb wbriT^txrith the 
agency in basic research and 
exparisibri bf the fishery industry, 
the marine Fish"^^ development 
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project continued to expand and by 
1973 petween 75 and 100 volunteers 
had served in the program. Despite 
the large riumbers arid longevity 
of the program, it has been defined 
as a limited success because of 
a failure to reach the poor due to 
such factors as lack of technical 
expertise, lack of in-country 
support, weak edtJribinic conditions, 
lack of staff expertise, and 
improper or lack of preparation 
before FCV arrival. All PC/Chile 
programs were cut radically or 
terminated during 1972-74. By 1974, 
individual placement volunteers 
with special skills, bfteri recruited 
through the Smithsonian/Peace 
Corps prbgram, again were being 
utilized by PC/Chile. By 1978 
placemerit came full cycle as the 
'placement of highly skilled 
individuals was supplanted \^ a 
greater effort to work in fishery 
ejfterisidn. At present PC/Chile 
involvement in marine fisheries 
is being phased out -due to several 
reasons iricludirig : vbluriteer frustra- 
tions expressed in recommendations 
not to bo replaced, a long aryj niixed 



^record in marine fisheries, 
and the recdgriit'ldn of btheti 
areas of documented success which 
more. easily justifies PC/Chile 
participation. 

I 

Colombia 

» 

The PC/Colombia program was so 
large and wide ranging brie must 
assume it came^ in contact with 
marine fisheries at drie time or 
another. Unfortunately, th^ only 
dbcumeritat ion ericburitered''that 
supports this assumption outlines 
minor efforts with fishing communi- 
ties in the large cooperative pro- 
■ject in Cdldmhia. These efforts 
were made in the mid-1960s to assist 
cooperatives along the Pacific 
Coast in the Departments of Chdcd 
and Valle. The oniy other documen- 
tation of PC/Cdldmbia participation 
in the sector indicates that a few 
volunteers worked in salt water 
fisli research in 1973 and another 
vbliiritecr was involved in ornamen- 
tal fish roaearch on the north 
coast . 



Cos-ta^^ica. 



Preceding the^ Central Americ an 

Fisheries Program thei^e appears to 

have t)een no involvement in marine 

fisheries by PC/Cdsta Rica. In 1969 

Pe/Costa Rica participated dn a 

cooperative program with the bbjec- • 

tive of providing business expertise 

tb a wide diversity of sectors 

including fishing cooperatives, ^ In 

response to a request from Costa 

Rica six volunteers were placfid as 

> - \ - _ 

a result of the regional fisheries 

project. Two volunteers worked with 

the university while the rest worked 

in the field. Due to many of the 

problems cited cbihmbri tb the regional 

project as a whole, the program was 

riot a success arid was riot continued. 

" By the early l^y-O's emphasis was 

placed bri freshwater fish- culture 

and this continues to the present. 

Pomiriicari Republic ^ 

PC/Ubmiriicari Republlc|' s^ first 
experience with marine fisheries was 
less^than successful. In a proj^ram 
initintcd in 1964, 11 trainees were 
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recruited as fishermen to work with 
the local fishing cominunities . Of 
the 11^ four left during training, ^ 
two terminated prior to completion 
of service, and two transferred 
into freshwater fisheries projects. 
The various reasons offered for the 
project's demise were poor planning^, 
caretess selection, we,ak training 
and failure to involve the 

community. One favorable aspect of 

^ ....... . . . _ _ _ 

the project was the introduction of 

small oatboard motors in the Mshirig 

community of Sanchez- After this 

tnttiat efvfort in the sector, there 

appeared to be no' other ac?ivity 

f _ 

until the early 1970's when a small 
program in conjunction with IDECOOP 
was considered. In 1975, three PCVs 
were placed to organize a model 
pilot fishing cooperative to assist 
fishermen in processing, preserving 
and marketing thej^r products. This 
program appears to be cbritiriuirig to 
th^ present with five voiunteere 
involved in coops. 

F.a s t o r n Ca rib be an * 
: Tiie only documen tatlbn of place- 

< 



' ment in tnarine fisheries was^ a boat 
builder Recruited for Antigua in 

Ecuador 

The drily reported involvement;. of 

PC/Ecuador in marine fisheries was 

V 

the placemerit of brie volunteer with- 

the national fisheries agency in 

1974. At that time it was suggested 

Peace Corps cb did provide technical 

assistance iri commercial fishi?3g 

techniques. There is rib evidence 

\ 

that this suggestion was acted on 

at any level of sigriivf icancev, 
El Salvador 

Thbugh PC ha-s been -±H5^1ved in El 
Salvador since -1962 it 'was ribt. until 
seven volunteers arrived to work 
with the Miriistry of Ecbribmy in 
connection with the regional fish- 
eries project thaj: PC/El Salvador 
became involved invmaririe fisheries. 
The primary tasks of three PCVs 
were to work with a newly-fbrmed 
fish cbbperative and demonstrate 
hew f Isliing. gear. This was con- 
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sidered a pxiot fish coop and the 
most successful effort in the 
regional project. two other PCVs 
were assigned to a second coopera- 
tive effort i judged less successful 
due to lack of support. The re- 
mairiirig two were assigned directly 
to the FA0 project (see p. 13) • PC/El 
Salvador's effort in cooperatives 
has continued through several gen- 
erations up to 1976 even as a large 
freshwater fisheries program was 
biBirig initiated. At present, 
however, PC/El Salvador is phasing 
out its involvement in marine 
fisheries in favor of developing 
fresh and brackish water fish 
pond pro j ects. It must be rioted 
that the Smithsonian Institution 
was active in recruiting for PC/El i 
Salvador, placing volunteers in 
both the cooperatives program and 
in research projects on shrimp arid 
oyster culture. 

Guatemala 

Previous to* the Central American 
Fisheries Program, PC Irivdlvement 
in (Inatfmala had been nominal with > 



a total of five volunteers working 
in fishery extension for improvement 
of fishing techniques and equipment. 
Ten PCVs were trained for Guatemala 
as part of the regional program^ the 
majority being generalists and biolo- 
gists. The program was described as 
somewhat backward in comparison to 
the other Ceritiral Americari couritries 
with the- major activities of the PCVs 

cdrifified to boat building. This was 

\ 

attributed to lack of guidance by 
both PC staff and the host agency. 
This effort was not renewed. Between 
1969 and 1973 two new projects were 
lauriched iri the sector of agriculture 
coops (EACA, FEN0AR) though it is 
doubtful if there was any impact bri 
fisheries cooperatives. A fresh- 
water, fishery project was initiated 
iri 1973 and has remained .viable to 
the present. 

Honduras 

Though PC/Honduras may have been 
irivdlved in marine fisheries prior 
to the Central American Fisheries 
Program* it was involved only indi- 
redely ^through the large agriculture 



cooperative/^cdbp sharing programs. 
Honduras' response to the regional 
fisheries program was to request 
10 volunteers to participate"* in a 
coop/fisheries development project 
situated at five sites. The re- 
quests were filled and volunteers 
placed and the project generally 
was considered a successful one. 
This was attributed to the placemerit 
of qualified volunteers, strong 
staff capabilities arid a .supportive 
host country agency. One project 
that continued from this initial . 
effort was the north coast fishing ^ 
project with five PCVs working in it 
from 1970 to 1973. The overall 
objectives were to' improve fishing ' 
techniques and raise food produc- 
tion. Programs of this type conti|i:^ 

ued with the Department of Reriew- 

. _ _ '_ _ _ _ ■_ _ ? 

ablc| Resources in Honduras through 

the 1970 's but appear to have been 

replaced by freshwater fishery 

projects in 1978-19791 ' ^ 

Jamaica 

* PC/lnmnica's drily irivol^emerit iri 
marine fisheries took place in the 



middle to late 1960 's. The primary 
purpose of placemerit of the five to 
six volunteers in the cooperatives 
program was to introduce the use of 
fiberglass boat;s arid motors designed 
to replace the traditional cot'tonr- 
wood carib.es. This i it was hoped , 
would allow, the fishermen to fish 
beyond the coral reefs. This project 
continued into 1968 With the partici- 
pation of severi vbluriteers. There. , 
were no further evaluations to deter- 
iriirie the fate of the project though | 
PC/Jamaica activity in cooperatives ^ 
was documented into the early 19^s. 
At present PC/Jamaica activity 
appears to be focused on inland fish 
pond culture. 

Nicaragua 

Marine fisheries has never been 
a priority iri Nicaragua with PC 
effort directed to the artisirial fish- 
erman of Lake Nicaragua. The six 
volunteers trained for .the Central 
American Fisheries Program arrived 
to find the in-country fisheries ; 
division abolished. They were 
rc'assigne<dl to INFONAC (Departmerit 
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of Fisheries) but found it more 
oriented to the lake research 
project. There appears to be no 
future for PC involvement in marine 
fisheries iti Nicaragua. 

Panama 



Peace Corps was involved in fish- 
ing cooperatives in Panama as early 
as 1966; The level of involvement 

averaged three to five volunteers 

•_ _._ _ _ f., 

until the start of the Central 

American Fisheries Program. Teh 

PCVs were assigned to Panama in- 

3 rig five gerieralists, a fishirig 
ician, a biologist ^ a market ' 
^ist, and a food processor ^ The 
program was considered the most 
successful in the six countries; 
This success was attributed to clear 
objectives, adequate support, quali- 
fied vbluriteers, arid a reasbriably 
developed fishing industry. ,Two 
major projects cbrisisted bf wbrkirig 
in the Chorrillo fishing coopera- 
tiveis and working in general 
artisan fishing development at 
five sites in Panama; The programs 
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were canceiied with the termination 
bf Peace Cbrps/Pariama in the early 
1970s. 

Peru 

Though Peace Corps first entered 
Peru in 1962 it was not until 1965 
that PC/ Peru embarked on a program of 
cooperative assistance. Between 1965 
arid 1973 140 vbluriteers wbrked iri 
the cooperatives proj ect . The 
emphasis was on general rural and 
urban cooperative develbpmeht and 
documentation of specific fishery 
cbbperative efforts was found. 
Negotiations were in progress with 
the Mlriistry bf Fisheries fbr PC/ 
Peru participation in marine f ish- 
,erie8 wheri all PC activitieis were 
terminated by the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations; Direct PC/Peru 
activity iri fisheries prior to 
termination appeared to be limited 
tb a few freshwater hatchery 
projects. 
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Marine fisheries projects require 
several kinds of support tp be 
successful. When such support is 
available, projects have a greater 
chance of success. When such sup- 
port is not available, projects 
inay not succeed as well or may fail 
to meet the objectives set for the 
project. In order to determine 
whether arid how to continue to work 
in marine fisheries development, 
the Peace Corps chose five cburitries 



from the inventory in Chapter I 
for case study. The five case 
studies detailed here were chosen 
to illustrate the kinds of factors 
that irif luerice the success of 
fflLarine fisheries development pro- 
jects. The projects within each 
country were evaluated to discover 
their strengths and weaknesseis iri 
the hope that future programs an<J 
plans will benefit from the 
evaluation . 
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Chile 

Case 

Study 




Jl i. 



Source: Weil^ Thomas E. et . al . 

1969. Area Haridbbdk for 
Chile. Foreign Area 
Studies-^ The .Amer icari 
University, Washington ^ D. C. 
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Chile is a long, thin country that 
stretches 2,650 miles from its 
northern borders with Bolivia and 
Peru to the southern tip of South 
America along the Pacific Ocean . 
Only lib miles wide on the average, 
Chile encompasses landscapes and 
climates that vary from desert where 
rib rainfall has ever beeri recorded, 
to tundra inhabited only by penguins. 
Saritiagb, the capital city fburided 
by the Spanish in 1541, is located 
in Chile's central valley. A 
Spanish colony for three ceriburies^ 
Chile fought for her independence 
along with her neighbbrs^ arid by 
18.-3 was a free, united country. ' 

Chile is one of the most sophis- 
ticated cburitries in South America, 
with a literacy ra^ of over 90% and 
a labbr fbrce that contains large 
numbers of highly-trained 
prbf esslpri^s . Mining of copper, 
iron, and nitrates accounts for mbre 
thari 80% of Chile's export earnings, ^ 
while agriculture accounts fbr brily 

2B 



10%. Traditionally, agriculture 
in Chile consisted of a small 
number of very large farms. Eighty 
percent of the viable land was 
taken op by only 7% of the 
country's farms. Since 1972, land 
reform has been breaking up large 
farms into ismaller parcels worked 
by farm families. However, due 
to a lack of investment and 
inadequate mechahizatibri, these 
small farms do not produce as much 
as the larger farms did previously - 
As a result, Gh>^e imports much of 
its food. 

Although very developed in some ^ 
ways, today Chile still has 2 to 3 
million people who live in extreme 
poverty. Services for the poor 
recently have been reduced or 
eliminated in ah effort to de- 
crease inflation, and as result^ 
malnutritibri, uriempldytnent 
and poverty-related diseases are 
on the rise. Recognizing these 
problems, Chile began request^^ng 
Peace Corps volunteers to . 
work in agriculture programs 
in 1962. Volunteers first 



began working with fishermen in 
1964. 

Fisheries in Qiiie: An Overview 

^ Chile had^a very highly devel 
commercial fishing industry, arid 
fishing for such species as tuna 
mackerel ^ flounder , swdrdf ish , 
biuefish, and king crab was 
important to the economy In the 
1960*s, One of Chile's major, 
exports was the anchovy, or 
anchoveta, which was ground up 
and sold as fish meal and used 
in animal feed. High anchovy 
yields were attributed to the 
presence of cold, iiutrient-rlch 
waters alon^^he shore. These 
productive waters, a result of 
coastal upwellingi were ven 
by prevailing southerly winds 
along the Chilean arid Peruvian 
coastline. The anchovy catch in 
Chile^ however i was Unpredictabl 
due to a phenomenon called 
"El Nino." This phenomenon was 
created by a change in wind dire 
tibn tb a ribrthuerly wind which 
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resulted in displacement of the 
colder waters by warmer ^ nutrient- 
poor water. Anchovy populations * 
were reduced either by migration to 
the preferred colder waters or by 
direct kill. Chile's cbmniercial 
species were subject to unpredic- 
table changes such as El Nino, arid 
as a result, fishermen would over- 
fish traditidrial grdurids wheri fisH 
were available. 



Most of Chile's fishing, however^ 
was still done by small fishermen 
working j u§t off the coast in small 
boats up to 36 f eet . In length. The 
fishermeri were ericburaged to belbrig 
to the fishing c^ooperatlves , and in 
1966 Chile had 38 legally-operating 
cooperatives along the coast. Each 
cooperative had from 10 to 30 boats, 
called faluchbsi equipped with 
either marine diesei motors or 
sails. Fishermeri whb were members 
of cooperatives handed over their 
catch^b the cbbperat j^ve, which 
said the fish in the public market 
or directly to a client at the 
dock. The cooperative thus effec- 
tively eliminated the middleman. 



and ensured. a bet ter' prof it to the 
fishernieri. Most fishermen also, 
needed help in fisKing techniques 

arid methbds^ arid the cbbpe'ratives 

1. \_ _ 

needed assistance in accounting 

arid bther basic mariagemerit 
skills , Commercial fishermen 
ridded mbre irifbrmatibri bri the 
biology of important fish species 
arid bther marine resources. Twb 
volunteers worked with fishirig coop- 
eratives from 1964 to 1966, and as 
a result of their successes ^ Chile 
requested its first group of marine 
' fisheries vbluriteers f rbm the PcSc^ 

Corps in 1966. P 
■ » 

Peace Corps involvement with Chilean Fisheries 

The first group of marine fish- 
^eries vbluriteers fbr Chile was re- 
cruited by Peace Corps late in 1966. 
This grbup bf 19 vbluriteers was 
trained at the University of New 
Mexico and at Humboldt State College 
in California^ where they received 
intensive training in fisheries and 
iri the bperatiori bf Chileari fishirig 
cooperatives i The volunteers had 



little background or experience in 
fishing, although several had de^ 
grees in accounting or business; ^ 
The volunteers were requested by 
the Ihstituto de Desarrollo * 
Agropecuario (iNDAP) , the country's 
agricultural developmerit agency ^ 
although -they were to be assigned 
to individual cooperatives ^ arid 
were responsible to the cooperatives 
rather than to INDAP. ; 

The Peace Corps contracted with 

^_ _ _ _ 

Humboldt State College to provide 
technical services to these volun- 
teers brice they were in the field. 

^_ _ ____ 

This included providing a technical 

consultant statibried in Chile. This 

consultant was a returned Peace 

Corps volunteer who had experience 

iri rural areas and could communicate 

easily with Chilean government 

officials. He worked as a technical . 
/ 

Peace Corps staff person for the 
entire two-year period that this 
group was in-country; 

Prior to each volunteer's arrival 
at their sites, INDAP sent a letter 
to each cooperative explaining who 



the volunteer was, what he wis 
expected to do, and what the Peace \ 
Corps objectives were. The Peace 
Corps also informed coopieratives of • 
the volunteers' arrival thrbugh ^Ite 
visits by the Humboldt State 
representative. Although nearly 
every cbbperative was expecting a 
volunteer, their reception varied 
greatly. Some vbluriteers were met 
by their cooperative leaders intro- 
duced to all coop membefs, arid giveri 
a place to stay^ while others had 
to go find the Copp representative 
by themselves. In general ^ vbluri- 
teers were well-received and 
cooperative members Ibbked forward 
to' Working with them. 

Each volunteer was giveri a letter 
of introduction from INDAP' s Central 
Of-fice iri Santiago to their field 
representatives in the- area of each 
cbbperative. There was some cbrifu-" - 
sion among the volunteers as to 
which dlvisibri of INDAP they were 
supposed to work with. The original 
Peace Corps agreement had beeri with 
INDAP's Subdivision de Asistencia 
Cooperativa, which provided cbbpera- 



tive aissistarice to both agricultural 
and fishing cooperatives. Another 
section, the Division de Asistencia 
Tecriica y' Xrediticia ^ provided 

^finaricial and technical aid to coop- 
erative members..; The Subdivision 

; only had, two full-time and two part- 
time fiel^ repi^^esentatives, while 
the Divisiph had between eight and 
twelve' field representatives with 
Whom volunteers had more contact. 
Both sections felt they should be 
the only ones working with 
volunteers. However^ since 'the 
Subdivision had re<luested the vbluK- 
t^rSi they* were responsible to tha£ 
agency. 

Another problem that surfaced 
resulted from the fact ftat INDAP 
only recently had been" g^en respon- 
sibility for fishing cbbperatives . 
As a result , no f prmal plan existed 
for the development of fishing coop- 
eratives or for utilizatiorr of the 
volunteers. Other agencieis in Chile 
were working .with -fishing connnuni- 
ties^as well, sacff as the Institutot 
de Fbiriehtb Pesquirb (IFOP) ^ the 
institute for Fisheries Development; 



i Vbluriteers ' bf ten wbrked with several 
fisheries agencies and found them- 
selves torn between them. 

In each of their cooperatives, 
volunteers gained acceptance at 
first simply by going fishing with* 
cbbperative members. Most vdluri^ 
teers were able to gain the confi- 
dence bf cbbp members arid f bund it 
easy to move' into discussions about 
the coop, participate in coop 
meetings^ and make suggestions to 
solve some of their problems. 
\ Volunteers were able tb establish 
new. cooperative business filing 
systems, teach new fishing skills, 
train cooperative members in 
accounting and basic management 
skills i arid create a greater serise 
of unity aniDng members- Volunteers 
developed a simple mariual bri 
accounting, slide shows and other 
educatibrial aids fbr fishermen. 



Most volunteers felt that their 
success depended greatly upon their 
ability to communicate in Spanish. 
Thbse who were fluent had less diffi- 
culty working with cooperatives than 
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those who had trouble speaking. 
During the two-year toi>c-, four vol- 
utiteers^left the cdUritry, arid three 
changed their job sites.. Vbluiiteers 
with technical backgrounds felt that 
people with cbihiluhity development 
training were needed to work on 
fishing cbirahuhities as a whole ^ 
while volunteers with comraanity 
development traihirig believed more 
technical volunteers were needed; 
However^ for th^^bst part all bf ' 
these volanteefs were considered 
tb be successful, arid INDAP 
anticipated using more volunteers 
iri fishirig cooperatives. There is 
some evidence that over 60 volun- 
teers participated iri INDAP's 
cooperative program during a seven- 
year period, but little information 
is available to describe the 
program or its results. 

The Second Groap of Voionteers 

A secbhd grbup bf maririe 
fisheries volunteers was requested 
in 1968 by the Iristitute for 
Fisheries Development (IFOP) to act 
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as samplers gathering data iri sea^- 
ports on the catch of commercial and 
artisanal fishermen. Peace Cbirps 
recruited 16 volunteers for IFOP in 
1969. This^ group of vdlUriteers was 
trained at the University of 
Washington in fish marketing, fish 
processing^ statistical techriiques 
used in Chile, classification of 
Chileari fishes i use bf fish gear iri 
commercial fisheries, fish manage- 
ment^ arid the mlcrbbiblbgy bf fish 
spoilage. When this program was 
plariried. Peace Corps didri't kribw 
if marine biologists with the 
riecessary iskllls would be available, 
so their job descriptions ware 
very vague. At the end of recruit- 
ing, hbwever^* i^ was clear that the 
volunteers were highly skilled, so 
the jbb descriptibris were rewritteri 
for more technical positions within- 
IFOP. These vbluriteers were 
switched from mere data-gathering 
tb active research. However , this 
switch did not occur until two 
mbriths bf trairiirig already had 
taken place - training which was no 
Ibriger relevarit to the jobs the 
volunteers would have. — ^ 
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When these volunteers arrived in 
September of 1969, they were 
assigned to the Natural Resources 
Division of IFDP. This division 
consisted of four sections «~ 
biology, stock assessment apd 
assistance, shellfish, and distriSu- 
tibh and abundance. Within each 
section, volunteers were treated as 
employees of IFOP^ responsible to 
the Chilean in charge. Volunteers 
worked with Chilean scientists bh 
projects such as research on the 
life history and abundance of 
connnercially important mblluslcs, 
Crustacea and fish; population 
dynamics bf importlrit; cbmmercial 
fish species; and special research 
related tb the degrees bf each 
volunteer. Volunteers also worked 
on the develbpmerit bf a cbmputer ^ 
program to improve' the analysis of 
catcll statistics fbr IFOP. 

This prdj ect had several prdbleins , 
however, because it was not well— 
defined- from the beginning. 
Volunteers often found themselves 
assigned to projects that did not 
exist, or which had no funding for 
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equipment. Lbcal supervisbrs were 

not consulted about volunteers nor 

even tbld bf tK^ vblurit^ers' arrival. 

Tour- volunteers assigned to IFOP / 

moved to Universities where they gbt 

support to do ^research on the use of 

algae for fertilizer, and the 

biology and life history of halce, 

a common Chilean fish. Volunteers 

also had trouble working with 

Chilean scientists because of 

differing s^ttitudes towards 

research. The volunteers were 

cbnsidered by the Chileans to be 

/ 

cold , unemotional people , an 

attribute that is nbt favbrable in 

Chilean eyes, while the volunteers 

found Chilean scientists to h^ve a 

different educational focus and a 

lack of interest in their research. 

Thus there was ahiinbsity betweeri." 

volunteers and their counterparts. 

This wag exacerbated by the fact 

that many r volunteers felt they were 

taking jbbs away frbm qualified 

Chilean professionals. 

Support from Peace Corps also 
appeared inadequate. * The only Peace 
Corps staff peirsbn with an interest 
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in fisheries projects, the Humboldt 
State College representative, left 
the country one month after this 
group of volunteers arrived , arid 
there was no one to take his place. 
Volunteers felt that Peace Corps was 
respdrisible for their ihapprbpr iate 
training, their lack of jobs and 
support from IFOP^ and felt that 
Peace Corps had given them mis- 
leading irifbrmatibri abbut the 
status of research in Chile, in 
general, these voluriteers were 
dissatisfied, but even so were able 
to contribute to the scientific 
develbpment bl Chilean fisheries. 
Apparently IFOP felt volunteers 
had jnade valuable contributions 
because they requested six more 
voluriteers tb wbrk in the 

Technology Division in i97G, 
* » 

The Third Groap of Volunteers 

In 1970 IFOP became more 
interested in the use of fish and 
fish products to provide the neces- 
sary prbteiri in pebple's diets. 
They requested volunteers to work 
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in nutrition, food science, micro- 
biblbgy, and' chemical engineering. 

Their objectives were to increase 

_ _ _ _ _ ^ _ 

the utilizatibri bf prbducts of the 

fishing industry, promote export 

bf fish prbducts j create new sources 

df Employments and train Chileans 

iri f bod scierice arid techriblbgy ^ 

nutrition^ and microbiology of _ 

. . . ^ . 

foods. The volunteers were tb wbrk 

as paift of teams doi^ research in 

IFOP laboratories.'' Tl^se teams 

were to achieve the IFOP objectives 

by improving existing fish products, 

methbds arid techriiques bf fish prb^ 

cessing; developing new products 

arid iriizreasirig quality arid variety 

of food produced in Chile; lowering 

production costs arid initiating 

quality control; an4 prbmbtihg the 

fish products industry. It is not 

clear if these ybluriteers were 

recruited and sent to Ghiie; 

Hbwever, there aire detailed jbb 

descrip tions avaiiaBie that indicate 

the pbsitibris were giveri much 

thought. Presumably volunteers 

with these skills Were fdutid and - 

- ^_ - ^ _j - - _ r 

placed in these fields. 



Volunteers with Special Skills 

f 

Starting with the highly-skilled 
marine biologists recruited for IFOP 
in 1969^ Chile began requesting 
voianteers with special skills for 
assigrimerit in a variety of research 
and fisheries development programs - 
By 1974, Peace Cq^ps was prbvidirig 
individual placement volunteers who 
had technical backgrburids for work; 
in the development of regional sea- 
food marketing cooperatives, fish- 
eries education^ and marine ecology 
research. Most of these volunteers 
had rib technical training since they 
were recruited for specialized posi- 
tibris, but all received language arid 



some cross-cultural trainirtg prior 
to their placement. Fbr example. 



one volunteer who arrived in 1974 
had a diegree in business 
adihiriist ration. He was assigned to' 
a cooperative which had been taken 
over Government of Chile 

because of its poor management. 
The cbbperative was owned by brie ' 
famiijr, and they were exploiting 
thQ cbbperative members tb make a 
profit for themselves. The 



volunteer worj^^d with the cbbp to 
imgrby^ seafbbd distribution and ' 
general coop administrations After 
brie ^ear, he trarisf erred tb a 
university to teach fistifery^ 
inarketingi His i3Uppbr,t . came from 
Peac^; Corps and the university , but 
he clearly was tjgspqnsible for most 
of his awn supe^^sibri. Jhis vol* 
unteer developed fisheries news- 
letters fbr- cbbperatives arid the 
commercial fishiSg indtistry, an^ 
produced a radib prbgram bn Chile's 
fishery resources. He was consid* 
ered a successful voLunteer. although 
his briairial job was riot well de- " 
fined and he found his job after 
the first did riot work but. 

Aribther vbluriteer whb arrived 
during this same period had a degree 
in mariri^ biblbgy arid was requesteci 
to serve as a professor at the 
Catholic Uriivefsity in Va'lpar^isb. 
This vbluriteer taught courses in 
aquaculture and ecological sampling 
techniques i and did some research. 
He had a counterpart who left three 
inbriths- rafter he arrived tb do grad- 
uate work in France. The only. 
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support he reizeived was from the 
university, but due to political 
troubles even that wa^ often 
curtailed. This vbluhteer felt 
that he was replacing a ^tju-alif led 
Chilean prof essibrial ^ and recbih- .: 
mended that Peace Corps not place ^ 
any more vbluhteers at the 
university. 

In 1975, the first SSnithsonian/ 
Peace Corps volunteers arrived in 
Chile. One volunteer, a marine 
biologist o^ith six years of 
experience, went to the University 
of Chile, where he taught ecology, 
marine biblbgy, ecblbgical samplihj? 
techniques, statistics, ^nd tidal 
brgahisms idehtif icatibn and 
ecology. This volunteer also 
collected data on a local clam, 
the taca. During the second 
year at the university he worked 
on the taca exclusively ^ 'investi- 
gating spawning, rais^g, and 
culturing of the clam. He was 
supported in these activities by 
the Smithsbhiari cbbrdiriatbr arid 
by the Peace Corps, especially 
by a Chilean staff member iri 



Santiago who kept interest iri fish- 
eries programs alive. He also re- 
ceived sdme"^ support from the univer 
sity , and had good , hard— working 
counterparts. 

Another Smithsonian volunteer 
with a degree iri bcearibgraphy 
worked jointlyjfor the the 
Uriiversity of. the North arid 
Catholic University. For the 
Uriiversity of the North the volun- 
teer initiated studies in the 
development of a locally-produced 
aritifbularit paint. This project 
was too ambitious an undertaking 
arid was ribt adequately supported 
by the university. For the 
Cathblic Uriiversity tHe vbluriteer 
obtained information for developing 
a resource managefflent plan for a 
local shellfish^ the Ibcb. This 
^volunteer had p counterpart and 
received sbm^ equipnierit frbm the 
university, as well as support from 
a private iristitutibri, the Chile 
Foundation. This project was 
cbrisidered a success dUe to the 
greater resources available through 
the Catholic University. However, 
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r at this volunteer's recommenda- 
tibn^ no more volunteers were s^nt 
to work at the university. Like 
volunteers before him, he felt that 
he was replacing qualified 
Chilean prof ess ic^hals. 



^ In 1976^ two more volunteers 
arrived in Chile, one to work on an 
oil spill in Putlta Arenas^ arid 
another to work with a Catholic 
Unl versity in sbiitherri Chile. The 
volunteer who worked on the oil 
spill received support from the 
Patagbnian Institute arid the Shell 
oil Company, and published two 
papers in the Iris ti tube's Journal- 
on the oil spill and its effects. 
Although the Institute requested 
more volunteers' after this volun- 
teer completed his tour of duty. 
Peace Corps decided not to recruit 
any more. 



The volunteer assigned to the 
Catholic University in southern 
Chile had degrees in biology arid 



marine science, and had been in the 
US Navy J He taught cburs^p iri 
gerieral ecology, and condiicted 
laboratory sessions. He worked with 
Chilearis to desigri^ several courses 
and lab exercises; He also did 
research bri usirig kelp for agricul- . 
tural purposes, the ecology of kelp/* 
beds, arid a review bf artisari fishirig 
methods, equipment, and species of- 
fish caught. This vbluriteer did riot 
receive^ much support from the- 
University or Peace Corps; however, 
he felt that he was suc'bessful in 
teaching and that he left behind . 
iSeveral gbbd courses for future 
Chilean students - 



Four more Smithsonian volunteers 
were recruited for Chile in 1977. 
These volunteers were supposed to 
work in fisheries extension with 
cooperatives iri small coastal 
villages, but each ended up doing 
research and educatibri bf 
cooperative members. One volunteer 
was suppbsed tb help a cbbperative 
improve their fishing techniques i.* 
but he discovered that they were 
already bverfishing the area, and 
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needed more capital investment ±n 
the coop instead. Later on he 
worked for a university 5nd wrote 
a booklet on th§ fish species in 
the area, inciuding the common local 
hame^ scientific name, English 
equivalent, and classification. 

The booklet was ^ritteri for the Use 

__ t_ 

of coops and industry, and was 

published by the university. This 
volunteer and the others in the 
group felt that -they were taking 
jobs away from qualified profes- 
sibhals, and that Peace Corps 
expected them to work as cbmmuriity 
developers rather than, or in 
ad(iition to, their primary jobs as 
fisheries biologists. Few had the 
training or interest to do so as 
they considered themselves scien- 
tists first and exterisibriist^ 
second ..^ However, by 1979 the Peace 
Cbirps began tb fbcus its Activities 
on meeting basic human needs, and . 
Chile ag^iii requested vdlatiteers ^ 
to work in fishing villages. 



Peace Corps' New Fisheries Program 

In response tb a request frbm 
Chile's new fishery agency, the 
Servicio Nacional de Pesca (SNP) ^ 
the ;Peace Corps recruited 17 
volunteers *tb wbrk in pbbr fishing 
villages, called caietas. These 
vbluhteers were' trained in community 
development theory and practice as 
well as fishing gear, methods, and 
business skills. Both the Peace 
Cbrps and the SNP hope that this 
program will eliminate some bf the 
prbblems that volunteers and 
Chileans lia'd with previbus Peace 
Cot^ aiztivities. For example, 
one cbmmoii cbmplairit was that 
volunteers felt they were just 
replacing qualified prbf essidnals . 
Very few Chileans with higher 
education are^ willing .to live and 
work in caietas^ which are among 
the pbbrest sectors of Chile; thus 
volunteers are providing- techhiQal • 
help where rib other help would 
be available. Another problem that 
highly-rskilled volunteers had in 
earlier programs was the lack of ^ 
support for their research studies. 



Peace Corps is trying to eliminate 
this problem by recruiting volun- 
teers who are more interested in 
personal development than profeis- 
siohal advaricemerit. All of these 
factors are being considered by 
Peace Corps in determining the 
fatare of fisheries activities in 
Chile. 



were supported both by Peace Corps 
arid by their host country agency, 
iNDAP, However, this evaluation 
stated that cooperatives in Chile 
have problems that voidnteers 
caririot help with^ arid that the 
future of. Peace Corps programs in 
fishing cooperatives . does riot look 
promising. 



Evaluation of the Project 

The Peace Corps maririe fisheries 
projects in Chile have been evalu- 
ated formally three times, in 1968, 
1970, and 1979. Each evaluation has 
had a different attitude towards 
the type of work in which Peace 
Corps was involved, primarily 
because during those years the 
philosophy of Peace Corps changed 
greatly. Iri the 1968 evaluation^ 
individual vcTiunteers were evalu- 
ated for their successes iri f ishirig 
cooperatives and the general con- * 
census was that volunteers had 
been sac cess fui in helping coop- 
erative rnernbers, arid teaching new 
fishing skills. These volunteers 



The 1970 evaluation, on the other 
hand, dealt with the problems that 
specialist volunteers had in Chile. 
The evaluation stated that this 
program of highly-trained volunteers 
seemed to be repeating the, same 
mistakes made iri other specialist 
Peace Corps programs. These mis- 
takes included a lack of .cdmmuriica*^ 
tion concerning their program with 
lower levels of hdi^t country agency 
personnel, and the resulting lack 
of financial and technical support ; 
inappropriate trailing bpu^eace - 
• Corps and selectlori oy volunteers 
^ unable or unwillirig to^^work in 
unstructured, ambiguous situations; 
a lack of good advarice irifbrmatiori 
about the nature of each volunteer* s 
job that hiridered their self- 
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preparation; a lack of good cross- 

. _ _;_ ; 

calturai training to help American 
scientists iiriderstahd the attitudes 
towards research of their Chilean 
counterparts. The' evaluatdr sUins 
the program up by stating that 
these volunteers were "... highly 
specialized scientists and their 
talent is Uiseless when locked into 
an unproductive, job. situation."* 
The volunteers in. this program were 
recruited to do good ^ sounds 
scientific research and they were 
frustrated by the situations in 
which they found themselves. 
Volunteers also felt that Peace i 
Corps should do more investigating 
of assigriinents before recruiting 
volunteers to avoid such situations 
iri the future. 

By 1979, Peace Corps had begun 
to focus on community development 
rather than scientific resea 
and the evaluation done that year 



*Berdegue, J. and R. Joy. 1970. 
Chile Fisheries Program: Overseas 
Evaluation. Peace Corps Office 
of Evaluation. 



reflects this. Iri this evaluation 
volunteers in fisheries extension 
arid fisheries development were 
evaluated as to their effectiveness 
iri reachirig the pddt. The evalua- 
tion stated that Volunteers placed 
caletas were unprepared and 
unwilling to live and work in . 
caletas full-time, and that they 
had riot received ariy cbinmuriity 
development training. It was as 
a result of this evaluatibri, based 
on interviews held early in the 
year, that a new program began in 
July that focused bri commuriity 
development programs rather than 
fisheries development. This 1979 
evaluation also stated that several 
projects undertaken by vbluriteers 
had been tried in the 1960's with 
little success., but that neither 
volunteers nor staff seemed aware 
of previous failures . The 
evaluation concludes with recbmmeri— 
datidns that Peace Corps should^ 
phase out all fisheries vbluriteers 
who were not living directly in 
caletas arid that fisheries vbluri- 
teers should be placed with non- 
gbverrimerital brgariizatibris capable 



of giving them the necessary 
support; that volunteers should be 
trained in community development; 
and that studies should be done on 
certain cooperatives which seem 
to be exploiting both cooperative 
members and vbluriteers to sfee if 
Peace Corps should continue to be 
involved. All of these recbinmerida— 
tions seem to have been followed 
in the development of the fisheries 
extension program that began in 
July 1979. it appears that Peace 
Corps will reexamine its involve- 
ment in fisheries in Chile when 
this program is completed arid at 

that time decide wbether to 

. _ I _ _ _ .. _ _ * 
cdritiriue in this field. 

Soccesses and Failufes 

Maririe fisheries projects in 
Chile have been influenced by 
several factors. Wheri these 
factors were present, the project 
J succeeded; when they were abserit 
or in short: supply, projects did _ 
not do as well. These factors 
include the following : 
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• The support of host cburitiry 
agencies that requested volun- 
teers had a majbr impact bri 
individual projects. Fbr 
example, in th^cbbperatives 
program with INDAP^ cbbpera- 
tives were irifbrmed bf the^ 
volunteers' arrival and wel- 
comed them. Irl^ the prbgram 
with I FOP, Ibcal sUpervisbrs 
were neither consulted bn the 
. need for voluriteeris, rlbr 
. informed of their arrival. 

Voianteers workit^ with univer- 
^^^i?^ that support 

varied, but ±n all of these 
projects volunteers questioned 
the need for highly-skilled 
specialists. They felt resent- 
ment from counterparts when 
they took a research job that 
a trained Chilean could do . 

I 

\m Peace Corps support varied 
with the proj ects as well • 
The cooperatives project had 
techriical arid fielcl support 
frbm the represeritative of 
Humbbldt State College^ while 
the I FOP grbup had rib such _ 
suppbrt. Vbluriteers placed 
individually had little suppbrt 
frbm Peace Cbrps^ primarily^ 
they feltj because Peace Cbrps 
had no techriical pebple "Sri the 
staff who cbUld Urider5?tatid 

> their prdblemis arid isUppbrt needc 

• Volunteers who wbrked with 
local fishermen were accepted 
based upon their J:echnical 
skills and iheir ability to 
communicate in Spanish, arid 
after initial trial periods^ 
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^ ^^tvdlunteers felt they were 

trusted by their cooperative 
members. Volunteers who 
worked in more skilled posi- 
tions were uncomfortable 
because they felt they were 
taking jobs away from trained 
and qualified Chilean 
professionals . Scientist vol-^ 
unteers were frustrated also 
by the difference in attitude 
tpwards research of the 
Chilean scientists. 

• Volunteers v/lth training in 
marine fisheries were riot 
given additibrial training that 
would enable them to operate 
more effectively iri their 
commuriities i while those with 
r cbmi|uriity development skiLls 
fell that more techriically- 
skilied volunteers were 
rieeded . Peace Corps itself 
chariged radically over the 
years, arid much of its origi- 
rial expertise in community 
development was lost. Even 
wheri Peace Corps wanted to 
work such theories into 
training, volunteers did not 
feel it was adequate for 
their needs. 

In all of these projects there is 
an uridercurrerit which pbirits biit a 
problem that Peace Corps in Chile 
has had sirice the beginning of its ^ 
involvement in marine fisheries. 
Chile is a fairly developed country 
with a large commercial fishirig 



iridustry, and it places priority on 
scientific research tb imprbve the 
commercial catch. Historicaiiy 
there has been little iriterest iri 
artisanal fishermen in Cbiie. Peace 
Corps i hbwever^ begari its projects 
in Chi^e by* focusing on small 
cbastal fishermeri. As projects 
progressed, Chile asked for mbre 
' techriically-skilled volunteers and * 
-Peace Corp Q,^««itrr led tb cbmply. 
Vbluriteers recruited for these new 
technical positibris had mbre pro- 
blems with supp^t and had different 
expectatibris bf their Peaize Crops v ^ 
experience than less technical 
vbluriteers; they were fruistrated and 
recomm^^ndcd that Peace Corps not 
place vbluriteers iri such positions. 
As a res^t. Peace Cbrpp: has fburid 
itself but of tune with both vbiun- 
teer and host country demands. 
Tbday Peace Cdrpr:J feels that the 
best apprbach is wbrkirig directly 
with pebpie in their villages, but 
sucl:^ assisfekrice will have to be 
apj2jc^<^3^y the government. As a 
^result, the future of Peace Corps' 
involvement in marine fineries in 
Chilar is uncertain at best; 
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El Salvador 



El Salvador, the smallest 
country in Central America , is 
bordered by the Pacific Ocean dri 



the souths Guatemala on the east, 
and Honduras on the north and west, 
Located,.^n the western half of the 
country ^on the central plain, the 
capital city of San Salvador is 
linked to the rest of the country by 
highways arid railroads. A Spariish 
Colony until 1821, El Salvador be- 
came part of the United Provinces of 
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Central America in 1823. Ei Salvador 
has been ihdepehdeht since 1838. 

El Salvador has a per capita in- 
come of only US $314 (1974) Nearly 
half of the pbpulatibh is engaged In 
agriculture, although only 32% of 
the total land area supports crops. 
Most farmers are engaged in subsis- 
tence agriculture, producing beans, 
rice, and corn; coffee, cotton, and 
sugar are grown for export. Because 
so little of El Salvador's land is 
arab^, much of the country's food 
must be imported. Among El 
Salvador 'is major problems, is a high 
rate of population growth; the 
country has the second highest 
density in the Western Hemisphere. 
Other problems include pi)6r housing, 
inadequate medical care, illiteracy, 
and malnutrition resulting from a 
lack of prbteih in the diet. The 
government of El Salvador first 
requested Peace_ Corps assistance 
in agriculture programs in 1962; 
marine fisheries volunteers were : 
requested si^c years later. 
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Fisheries in El Salvador: Ah Overview 

7 

El Salvador has three good ports 
along a 16d-miie Pacific coastline 
and for many years^ has supported a 
cbmmei^ai shrimp fishery. Most 
shrimp prb'tiijced is exported and 
never reaches the dbme-stic mar^?:et. 
However,, during the. 1960' s most 
fishing in El Salvador was done on 
a subsistence level. Fish caught by 
fishermen were used primarily by ^ 
their families; what fish were left 
over were sold in local markets, 
Th^ fishermen o^ Ei Salvador were 
independent, illiterate, and for the 
most part, distrustful of the goverh- 
meh§. even when offering aid. Fish 
processing consisted of smoking* arid 
dryirig fish; v^ry often fish w^re not 
even gutted first. As a result, 
most fish isdld at market were pf 
very poor quality. Although there 
w^Jl^gddd fishery res^rces off the 
coast, few fishenheri h&d the proper 
equipment or boats lar^^ enough to 
fish in deeper waters far from 
shore. Fishermen had no histpry of 
cooperative action, and even though 
the government prompted the develop- 
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ment of fishermen's associations; 
few fishermen became members. WheJl 
the gbverriiherit tried to promote 
gutting and icing of fish to improve 
the quality of fish reaching the 
market, people refused to buy them. 
Most people believed that fishermen 
only gutted and iced fish when they 
were about to go bad. 

Recognizing these .''frp?:^Dblems , "El 
Salvador became part of a •regional, 
fisheries development program funded 
by the Food arid Agr^iculture Orgariiza- 
tion (F/tOt^of the Uriitec| Jiations in 
1965, ^i^e goalis of this program were 
to improve the methods of production, 
harveisting^ processing , *'and marketing 
of fisheries resources^ solve nutri- 
tional problems, and promote the 
growth of commercial fishing 

a 

industries, y 

The Central American Regional 
Fisheries bevelopment Project 

Early in the 1960Vis the CentMl 



com- 



Amcriqan Ecc^noraic Courieil (CEC) 
posed of El Salvador, Panama,^ 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua, requested help from the^ 



United Nations in response 'to widespread 
malriiitritiori , uriemploymerit , arid urider 
and irrational exploitation of their 
livirig marine resources. Iri 1965 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
took up this request and designed the 
Central American Regional Fisheries 
Development Proj ec t . In 1966 the 
CEC created a Department of Fisheries 
(CCDP) , composed of representatives 
from each cduritry's jiational fishery 
agency, to serve as a counterpart to 
the FAO. The FAO arid the six cburi- 
tries involved recognized ^ the need 
for trained field staff to work with 
local fishermen,^ but such people were 
not readily available in any of , ^ ^ 
these countries* The FAO suggested 
that perhaps Peace Corps m^ght parti- 
cipate ^ and each country made a 
formal request to Peace Corps for 
assistance . As ^a result , Peace Corps 
recruited and trained 45 volunteers 
who were placed iri six cbiiritries to 
work in various aspects of each 
country's fishery sector. El Sa^lvador 
requested f^"^ vdluriteers to wdjrk 
with the SecycToly^ie Pesca y Caza 
Maritima, tne fishe/ries agency 
attached to t^Mi---^ttnistry of Ecoribihics . ■ 



Peace Corps invoivement 
witKEl Salvadorean Fisheries 



In 1967, the first Peace Gorps 
group to work in the Central -^^ 
American Regional Fisheries 
Development Project was recruiteci 
and trained at Peace Corps' Puerto 
Rico Training Center arid iri Miami 



and St. Petersburg, Florida, The 

volunteers iri this group had little 

'•_ f j_ 

experience in fisheries, although 

a few ha»€t biblbgy degrees arid had 
worked in some aspects of fisheries. 
They^ reciBived* training." in the use 
of fishing gecfr such as gill riets^ 
lobster traps, snapper reelk, and 
long lines, and lariguage arid cr^ss- 
cul^ural training, fc^^^ning was 
fraught with dif f icjuities due iri 
part to bad weather which; prevented 
much actual fishirig, poor organiza- 
tion which resulted in speakers 
who did riot show up, arid the 
uncertainty un^il near the end of 
the training program of where eacl] , 
individual volunteer was to be 
placed. The training program, the 
first to be dbrie ori a regibrial 
rather than country-specific basis, 
was not cbrisidered tb he a success 



evferi by the program's cbbrdiriatbr. 
Nevertheless i iri December 1968 five 
volunteers arrived in El Salvador 
to begin work, 

Orie vbluriteer, a maririe biologist 
was assigned to an FA0 research - ' 
^ vessel to do ocearibgraphic research. 
This volunteer worked on board the 
SAGITARIO iri the Pacific" off El 
Salvador's coast. He collected 
arid classified Central American 
fish species as part of a study 
with the . University of Costa Rica. 
He also" stirveyed the spiriy lobster 
fishery of El Salvador, and experi- 
mented with raft cultUre of mussels. 
Although nominally assigned to the 
Secciori^de Pesiza y Caza MSrftlma, 
this volunteer was directly super- 
vised by the FAO, 



Three volunteers were assigned to 
coastal fishirig villages to help 

. r'l 

form and administer cooperatives ^ 
improve methbds of . fishing, pro- ^ 
cessing, and preserving fishv-arid 
prbvide bther technical support to 
t^cal fishermen. These vbluriteers 
worked in La Liber tad. La Union, 



and Acajutla along the coast. The 
fifth volunteer, a gear specialist, 
also was assigned to La Libertad 
' to introduce new fishing gear and 
techniques to the fishermen in the 
cooperative. Alttil)ugh all of these 
volunteers were assigned to the 
Seccion as well^ most of their 
support and technical assistance 
was received from the Peace Corps 
and FAOj'' 

The Government of El Salvador 
had chosen La Libertad as a 
"pilot project" site, and from the 
beginning most support and interest 
was sliown to the cooperative and 
the two volunteers there. Fishermen 




experienced with cooperatives in 



the past^ arid although 60 fishermeri 
were listed as members^ only 18 were 
active. The majority of the fisher- 
men c^uld not read or write, had 
few resources, and saw no reason to 
be part of a cooperative. There 
were no community organizers 
among them, arid most preferred 
to remain independent. 



The two volunteers began their 
work by conducting a survey of their 
area to determine the number of fish- 
ermen and boats, types of gear used, 
species and numbers of fish caught, 
how fish were marketed an4. the type 
of processirig that was done. They 
began to work with fishermen, intro- 
ducirig new fishirig gear such as 
monofilament gill nets, lobster traps 
pafgd and shark Idrigliries, single 
hook lines arid trammel nets. As the 
fishermen saw the usefulness of these 
riew types of gear^ more interest in 
the cooperative developed. The 
^ Seccidri de Pesca y Caza Maritima 

donated a boat and motor to the coop- 
erative, arid the geat specialist vol- 
unteer received a grant from the U.S. 
Agency for International Development 
that enabled him to purchase two more 
boats ^nd motors. With thie eqaip- 
merit^ the cooperative members begari 
to catcfi larger amounts of fish and 
the cooperative begari to make some 
money. Mor6 fishermen Joined the : 
Cddperative . It began to f unctio^ 
more efficieritly arid capital was ^ 
built op to be used ^or collective 
purposes . - 1 

1 
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As the cooperative grew, the 
cooperative specialist volunteer 
assigned, to La Libertad organized 
it more efficiently, trained coop-- 
erative meinbers in cooperative 
functions^, established a bookkeeping 
system^ and began to explore toarkets 
for the catch. Both volunteers 
promoted the smoking^ salting arid 
icing of fish, and by the end of 
their two years, cbristructibri had 
begun on an ice room and ice box in 
the cooperative building to store 
the catch until it was marketed. By 
the end of 1970, the cooperative at 
La Libe;^tad had grown to 190 
membersj and its capital had grown 
from US $120 to US $12,000. By 
all accounts, this project was a 
success and the volunteers were 
able to see positive change during 
their stay. ^ 

The cooperative volunteers 
assigned to Acajutla^nd La Union 
also undertook surveys of their 
respective sites including npinber of 
fishermen and boats, ^ types of gear 
used, and fishery catch Statistics. 
The volunteer in AcajUtla worked with 

■ ; 



lobster traps and a 50-hook iongiine 

for red snapper, arid was able to get 

_ __ __ . 

some interest in forming a coopera- 
tive jstarted among th^ local 
fishermen. He was able to inter.est 
local businessmen in f itiancing some 
experiments in fishirig gear as well. 
The volunteer in La Union worked on 
mbdifyirig the local fishirig boat, , 
the cayuco, to enable it to be 
sailed farther from shore where fish 
were more plentiful. He added an 
Qiitrigger, ceriterbdard, arid tiller, 
and taught fishermen new saillnl 
techniques. The volunteer did not 
have experience in boat building 
and although the boat was large 
enough to handle modern gear arid 
large catches, it was poorly designed 
arid iriadequately powered. However, 
.^the volunteer was able to stimulate 
local iriterest in boat deiSign, He 
also introduced the use of clam rakes 
to local fiiShermen, Both of these 
volunteers received very little 
support from the government arid as a 
result^ their projects were riot 
considered stfccessf ai. 
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All of the volunteers in this 
group participated, in an FAO fish- 
eries marketing survey in El- 
Salvador, and were supervised by 
technical experts of the FAO in 
certain aspects of their work. 
Volunteers were assigned to the 
^Seccion de Pesca y Gaza. Maritima 
but, except for the volunteers 
stationed at ta tibertad, received 
little direction or material support 
from this fishery agency. The 
Peace Corps also had a regional 
director for this project who 
traveled from site to site advising 
volunteers and providing technical 
help. Volunteer is thus received 
support and direction from th^ FAO 
and the Peace Corps, but little 
from their host cburitry agency. As 
aV result, there was much confusion 

over which agency ultima'teiy 

::: 

was responsible f or^ the volunteers; 

This issue was resolved eventually 

with a decision by Peace Corps that 

volunteers were reispdnigible ' f irist 

to the Seccion, s*Lnce that agency 

had made the original request foi; 

volunteers . 



Another problem that surfaced 
during this time was the different 
ideas^ the FAO and the Seccion had 
about the role of volunteers. The 
FAO wanted volunteers to acf as 
technical staff members^ doing 
research on the development of 
large-scale commercial fisheries 
"in El Salvador, while the Seccion 
wanted volunteers to supplement 
their technical abilities and work 
in small coastal villages with 
artisarial fishenheh. This problem 
was resolved in favor of the 
Seiziziohj and when a secdhd group 
of volunteers was requested by 
El Salvador to work in the Central 
American Regional Fisheries 
Development Project, it was clear 
from the start fhat they would be 
responsible only to the Seccion de 
Pesca y Caza Marftima. 
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The Second Grbujj of Vbliih leers 

Peace Corps again recriy.ted 
volunteers for the Central American 
Regional Fisheries Develbpineht 
Project, of which four were assigned 
to El Salvador. The volunteer^ had 
backgrounds in biology and received 
technical, laiiguage, and cross- 
cultural training^in Puerto Rico" 
and in Miami, Florida. This group 
was given instruction on fish 
marketing, cooperative structure 
and functions, boat engine main- 
tenance and repair^ and in cdristruc- 
tibh of handiines, traps, cast :nets, 
gill nets, and net mending. These 
four volunteers arrived in El 
Salvador in iate 1970. 

One vbluh»er was assigned to 

" ■ . ' -■ 

work as a marine biologist with • ' 

. ^ - 

tile Seccioh de Pesca y Gaza Maritima 
in carrying oat biological studies 
on El Salvador's marine* resources 
to help guarantee their rational 
utilization. The volunteer 
participated in studies on the 
ecology of lobster, cultivation of 
mussels ^n the La Union-El 



Tamarindo area, migration of postj. 
larval shrimp, and collected arid - 
ciassi-fied different marine animals 
for iriclusibri iri a newly-created 
museum. Part of his work included 
advising the gdverrimerit on fishery 
administration policies. 

Three volunteers wer^ assigned to 
work as fishery extension agents to 
improve artisanal fishing techniques ^ 
improve existing cooperatives and 

organize hew bhes^ and provide 

-i 

education in cooperatfqrf aidminist ra- 
tion dhd management for cooperative 
members. One of these volunteers 
worked with a fishing cooperative 
that was formed in Acajutia helping 
to define arid admiriister initial ^ 
cooperative projects. The other two 
volunteers wer^ assigried, to La 
tibertad where they were to provide 
techriical assistarice dri fishing 
gear and methods^ provide education 
to cooperative members , introduce 
proper methods. of processings 
trarispdrtirig, and marketing of fresh 
fish, and assist in the ofganizatibh 
df dther fishing cooperatives nearby. 



One of the yoiunteers assigned 

to La Libertad set up an accounting 

system and trained three cooperative 

members in bookkeeping skills. He 

was able to convince them of the 

heed to hire an accbutitarit to .manage 

the finances of the cooperative. 

He worked with fishermen, teacTling 

the use of gill nets, bat only :five 

members were using gill nets by the 

time the voianteer left. However, 

faith in th^ cbbfJerative continued 

to grow,, and niore fishermen were 

villirig to work through the cddpera- 

tive to market fish. When the two 

volunteers arrived 90% 'of the boats 

^ - - 

were owned privately by fishermen; 

by the time they lef t j^ over 60% of 

the boats were owned by the 

cooperative*' Support for these 

volunteers came from the Peace 

Corps and FAO; the Seccion's 

representative in the field felt 

threatened by volunteers and did 

hot cooperate with them even though 

the Director of the Seccion was 

favorable towards volunteer " 

activities. 



in 1971 FAG assistance' to the 
Cehtral American Regional Fisheries 
Development Program was completed, 
ahd FAO pulled but .bf fisheries 
development. Peace Corps was^ asked 
to cbhtihue its support tb El 
Salvador, however, and a third group' 
bf vbluhteers was recruited as parti 
of a larger program for El ' 
Salvadbr's rural development. 



The third Group oi Volunteers 

The Peace Corps recruited three ; 
volunteers for El Salvador in 1973. 
Two of the vbluhteers had degrees 
infisheries biology, while one had 
a dbctorate ih zbplbgy. ,The 
volunteers received language, crosaS 
cultural, ahd a little technical 
training prior to their arrival in 
couhtry. Twb vbluhteers were 
assigned to work'^with the coopera^ 
tives ih La Libert^ad and El 
Tamarindo (La Union) , and the third 
wbrked as a university professor, 
teaching biblogy to stiidehts ahd 
training them in research methods. 



The volunteer assigned to La 
Libertad was told to introduce 
what ever the cooperative needed ^ 
but the volunteer's background did 
not prepare him tx) glvj^.the kind 
of help the cooperative required at 
this stage of its development - 
They needed someone to help with 
marketing and fish processing, and ^: 
this volunteer had no training in 
either subject. He left the 
cooperative after nine months and 
began an independent project on 
shrimp research. He arranged to go 
oat fishing with a private shrimp 
fleet arid cbriduct studies on ,shrimp 
populations . in the. course of this 
work, the volunteer began tQ dbcu-- 
ment a problem with overfishing in 
brie shrimp area; he also found a ^ 
new shrimp area that had hot been 
fished before. Although he wished 
to complete a year's study of the 
area that was being overfished; 
the government_^ked him to work bh 
the new area, so his research was 
never finished* He did have a 

counterpart, however, and was able . 

• _ _ _ _ _ . 

to train him in scieritific 
techniques. This volunteer feit 



his project was a success because 
he was able to get research started 
that was ixnpbrtarit to the develop- 
ment of a commercial fishery. 

The volunteer assigned to the El 
Tamariridb fishirig CQopetative helped 
to set up the buainess and accounting 
system fbr the cboperative, but that 
jo6 only took eight months. Although 
he retairied ari iriterest in the 
cooperative for the rest of his tour^ 
the vbluriteer began doing research 
in oyster culture. He developed a 
methodology for the. research aSd 
txaihed' five technicians in identi- 
fying larval forms of oysters and 
cbriductliig field studies, arid help.ed 
them identify studies of th^ir own; 
This prbject had Vuppqr^^ from the 
Ministry of Agriculture iffiich had 
taken bver the fisheries project, ^ 
and from the U..S. Agenby for 
Interriatibrial Development > which 
provided U.S. $1,000 fbr the research. 
Pe^ce: Cbrj^^aid^^^^ this ^ 

project at- ali. Because this 
research was going so 'well, the FAQ, , , 
offered to giye the U.S.. $8,000 to 
continue the research and Peace 
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Corps recruited another marine 
fisherieis volunteer to cbritiriiiiB with 
this' volunteer ' s work. However, the 
new volunteer lost interest and 
changed to a public health project. 
No other volunteers with a back- 
ground in marine f isheriess were 
available at that time, so the 
project stopped. 

Of thesse three volunteers^ the 
only one who felt he had been 
placed in a pbsitidh cbinmeri^urate 
with his abilities was the univer- 
sity professor. He was treated 
as a profesisiQnal, and taught "ar.^ 

students and did research as he 

_ _ ______ _ _ _ 

woulij in any university. Although 

there were some problems with 

other professors in the university, 

in general this* volunteer was very 

pleased with his Peace Corps 

experience. Apparently so was the 

university; they asked him to stay 

as a full staff member at the 

completion of his tour and he did 

so. Thrbughdut his tour this 

volunteer was given support by the 

university. He also felt that his 

Peace Corps training in language 



was excellent; he taught all his 
cbui'scs in Spanish. 

After this group of volunteers^ 
Peace Corps recruited several more 
in marine. fisheries to work bri 
individual projects, including 
assistance to new fishing coopera- 
tives organized on the model of 
the cooperative in La-tlbertad. 
However, El Salvador's fociis , 
shifted to the development of 
freshwater fisheries in 197 7 and 
most volunteers at this time are 
irivblved with freshwater fish 

culture, particularly of tilapia 

' -■ 
species. 

. : t 

Evaiaation of the Project 

Because the Central Amer^c^n 
Regional Fisheries Development 
Project was a pilot project for the 
Peace Corps, it was subjected to 
a series of evaluation reports 
begicriirig in 1969. The major 
statement made in all of these 
evaluatibhs is that there was never 
a clear understanding among Peace 
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Corps, .FAO, and the national fishery 
agencies of each country involved 
over which agency was responsible 
for the volunteers. The volunteers • 
spent much of their time trying to 
figure this but for themselves, 
and thereby wasted time that could 
have been used more productively. 
One evaluation makes the point that 
the national fishery agencies were 
pressured into taking volunteers by 
the FAd, and, that they did not 
understand why volunteers were 
there nor what it was they were 
supposed to do. Peace Corps itself 
was led to believe that FAO would 
provide financial arid material 
support for the volunteers, arid was 
very surprised wheri such support ^ 
was not forthcoming. In El 
Salvador, the Peace Corps Directot 
believed that support should riot 
come from Peace Corps, but from the 
agency to which the volunteers were 
assigried. As a result, volunteers 
who were supposed to demonstrate 
riew fishing gear often had no gear 
to work with uritil FAO or the 
Seccidn de Pesca y Gaza Mar^tima 
was able to give it to them. 



y 13ther evaluatibris make the point 
that training received by volunteers 
did riot prepare them adequately for 
their roles, especially those wbrkirig 
with cbbperatives. Volunteers with 
biology backgrounds rieeded more 
uriderstariding of the functions of 
cooperatives, accburitirig methods, 
arid fish raatketing and processing. 
Peace Corps is criticized also for 
failing to prepare adequate volunteer 
Job descriptibris, with the result 
that of three volunteers in the last 
group, twb chariged Jobs within the 
first year. However, the mariric 

fisheries projects in El Salvador ; 

_ 1 _ _ _ 

usually are considered tb be success- 
ful both by Peace Corps and by the 
volunteers themselves. Volunteers 
were able tO make a difference in 
the develbpmerit bf fishing coopera- 
tives and introduce new fishing 
gear arid methbds tb artisanal fish- 
ermen along the Pacific coast bf 
El Salvadbr. 
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Successes aild Failures 



Although the Central American 
Regional Fisheries Development 
Prw'>ject failed to work on a regional 
basis ^ Individual projects within 
El Salvador were successful. The 
reasons behind both successes and 
failures In El Salvador marine 
fisheries projects Include-^lTfcs^f : 

• Although Peace Corps failed ^ 
to get a clear understanding 
of which agency was to be 
responsible for the voluh- " 
teers^ they did provide a 
regional cpordlhatbr who gave 
technical direction and mt. 
supervlslbh to volunteers who 
were caught In t^e confusion. 
This cbbrdlhatdJr wo with 
Peace Corps stpff In El 
Salvador tb ensure that 
volunteers were supported. 

• The FAO, more Interested In 
research for commercial 
fisheries, nevertheless 
supported volunteers working 
±n artlsanal fisheries when 
it became clear that that 
was the role the 'Seccloil aild 
Peace Corps had In mind. 

• Even though the Secclon.may 
have been prp,ssared into 
accepting volunteers, it 
was able to impose some of 



its own priorities on the 
project, placing five volun- 
teers in its pilot site of 
La tibertad. These vbluhteers 
ail received excellent support 
from the agency and the 
results justify^that support. 
However , volunteers at other 
sites were more or less 
ignored by the Seccion, and 
they had few lasting successes. 

• The first group of yoiunteex::,s 
had little background in 
marine fisheries, and their 
training was not adequate to 
prepare them for *their jobs. 
The support they received in 
the fields however ^ enabled 
them to overcome this 
deficiency (except for volun- 
teers placed in areas riot 
given pribrity_by the 
gbvernmeht). The second, 
grbup of volunteers benefitted 
frbm the first group's 
e5cperience^ they were placed 
in sites that had priority 
istandihg with the gbverhmerit^_ 
even though most suppbrt still 
went to La Libertad. 

• Volunteers were able tb begin 
research in several marine 
species that cbuld prbvide 
food for Salvadbreans . They 
trained counterparts in the 
use of simple scientific 
techniques and left several 
projects in their/hands. / 
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Airtisahal fishermen were 
distrustful of ybluriteers at 
first because they were 
associated with a gbverrimerit 
agency. Vbluhteers were 
able to change some attitudes 
and gain the iriterest-^f 
local fishermen by becoming 
part of their community, 
this led to ihvblvemerit of 
fishermen in Wishing 
cooperatives . Vblunt eers 
also received gbbd language 
training which they felt 
helped them tb cbminunicate 
at all levels in El Salvador, 



original/ purposes of these projects 
were tb pirbmbte the growth of 
comfflercial fisheries ^ improve 
prbdpjft-bh, harvesting, processing, 
and marketing, and solve 
nutritional prbblems in El Salvador 
Volunteers were successful in 
mbvihg the country towards these 
' goals - 



It is clear from the discussion of 
these projects that much of the 
success of a project in El Salvadbr 
depends upbh the amount and kind 
of support given to volunteers. 
Those with gbbd support from the 
government were able tb do more 
than thbse whb received only 
passing interest. It should be 
rewembered that those projects 
that received the most aid were the^ 
prbjects given priority by the-' 
government. Even without much 
suppbrt, however, individual volun- 
teers were able to do research^ 
train counterparts, and contribute 
to the development of new fbbd 
burces for the country. The 
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Source: Vreelarid, Neria et. al.^ 

1976. A rea Haridbbbk fbir 
the Philippines. Foreign 
Area Studies- The American 
University, Washington * DC. 



The fliilippines, an archipelago 
of over 7^100 islands, is located 
along the southeastern ri^t^f Asia 
between the South China Sea and the 
Pacific Ocean, A tropical country, 
the Philippines has a uhifbnh 
temperature year-round, with rainfall 
adequate for mbst agricultural heeds. 
Quezon City, the country's capital, 
is located on Luzon, the largest and 
most populated island. Claimed by 
Magellan for Spain iri 1521, the 
^[.hilippihes remained a Spanish colony 
for nearly three hundred years. 
With the end bf the Spanish-American 
War, tSe country came under American 
rule.' The Philippines finally 
gained its independence in i9A6, 
although it retains close ties tb 
the United* States. 

The Philippines is a fairly 
developed tount^ry in comparison with 
many other developing cbuhfcries and ^ 
supports an industrial complex that 
includes minings manufacturings and 
construction* Industrial production 
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accounts for 35% of the country's 
gross hatibhal product. Agriculture^ 
for both domestic and export markets, 
accounts for only 10%. Most 
agriculture is done by small farmers^ 
who produce rice^ cbrri^ and vege- 
tables for family use; however^ such 
cash crbj5s as sugar, cbcbhuts, and 
tobacco are grown for export. Over 
half bf the pbpulktibri" is engaged 
in agriculture of some kind, and 
70% bf all cultivated land i«. 
planted in food crops. Most Girtdll 
farmers in the Philippines subsiiSt 
on a diet of rice, vegetables, and 
fish, with few other protein foods 
eaten except on special occasions. 
As a result, there are problems 
with malhutritibn a^hd diet-related 
diseases, especially among young 
children. This is exacerbated by 
the high rate of population growth 
in the Philippines. In recent 
years, the Philippine government 
has spbhsbred prbgrams in rice and 
corn production^ with the result 
that fbr the first time the izbiintry 
was marginally self-sufficient in 
rice prbductibri in 1977. Hbwever, 
the lack of protein in most i 



Filipinos * diet^cbritiriues tb be a 

M - 

problem i and the country is trying 
to close this gap by- promo ting bbth 
inland and marine fisheries 
development- The Peace Corps was 
invited tb help in fisheries 
development in 1971- 

FisHeries in the Philippines: An Overview 

Althbugh the Philippines has a 
coastline of over 10,000 miles, in 
1971 there had been alinbst rib ^ 
development of marine fisheries on 
a commercial scale. Most fishermen 
went out to sea in small, dugout 
canoes equipped ^ith outriggers, 
called bahcas i arid were able to 
catch only enough fish for their 
families' rieeds with a few left 
over to sell at the market. The 
Philippiries had ari estimated 
600,000 small-scale fishermen who 
were fishing with baricas , 80% bf 
^lich were not motorized. Fishermen 
cbritiriued tb use traditibrial methbds 
and equipment^ even when they were 
aware bf riewer techriiques , becaus®' 
little credit was available to help 



them pu^hase new fishing gear, and 
.f.isherTheh did hot qualify for what 
credit was avaiiabie . Few fishermen 
belonged to izbqperatives ^ and fewer 
still had access to extension ser- 
vices or marketing facilities. The 

— - - ^ ■ - 

PhilipplHes di^ have^ a. fairly devei- 
-- -'• J' ' ; ■ - 

oped, br^qkishwater fish pbrid indus- 
try ^ " in' which fry caught along the 
shore wefe raised ' to marketable 
' size in fish ponds. However, such 
fish ponds were only available to 
those with some capital to invest ^ 
and most smaii scale fishermen did 
ijdt j5articipate in that kind of 
/development- ^ 

Recognizing the need to get more 
* protein to the people, iri 1971 the 
Philippine government's National 
Food and Agricult lire Council and the 
Philippirie Fisheries Commission 
began a program to promote fish 
pdiid develbpinerit thrbughbut the 
country. Peace Corps was invited 
to participate in this pirbgraih^ 
and the first group of fisheries 
volunteers arrived later that 
year. 
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Peace Corps Invdivenleht with Philippines Fishenes 

The first grbup bf fisheries volun- 
teers arrived in 1971 to work at gov- 
ernment fish farms to prbduce finger— ' 
lings that .v^ul'd^^ dis^tfibuted t b ; ' . ^ 
small farmers fpi: their backyard fish 



; pbhds. These. ^Ix volunteers worked . 

^ $y. .... . .. 

for the Philippine Fisheries Cbmmis- 
sibh, an agency of the Department of 
Agriculture .and Natural Resources. In 
1972 a seizbhd grbup bf |isheries vol- 
unteers was requested to work both in 
fingerlirig prdduiztibh and in brackishr^ 
water extension. These 27 volunteers 
were trained in the Philiijpihes , re- 
ceiving technical language, and cross- 
cuitarai training at three diff^t:ent 
sites. During their two years in the 
country, the Conmiission was elevated 
tb a bureauj the.Bureau of Fisheries. 
Due to the success of the first two 
grbups , the Bureau requested; a third 



group of volunteers to work in brack— 
ishwater extension. This grbup, iriclud- 
irig;:19 ^bluhteers, many bf whom h^d 
advanced training iri fisheries biblbgy, 
arfived in 1973. Shortly thereafter the 
Bureau changed' its name to the Bureau 
bf Fisheries and Aquatic Resources (SFAR) 
under the ministry of Natural Resources. 
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Although libne bf these three 
fisheries group.^ were assigned to 
wbtk with marine fisheriesi^ indivi- - 
duar volunteers did get iriirblved 
M^h marine resources,. For example,, 
one^;Vblunt^et^ the sec?6h|iV^dup 

wor&d with seaw4ed prodoction, 
whdlle another did research on eels. 
A volunteer from the third group 
began a research project in mussel 
culture in a sheltered bay off the 
island of Pahay. However, it 
wasn'i until the afriyal of the 
fourth grouf) later in 1973 that any 
volunteers were directly assigned 
*^*tb marine fisheries wo irk - 

The four volunteers in the 
fourth group were the first volun- 
teers to be assigned to the Marine 
Fishery Biology Divisibri and thjb 
results of their work were useful 
in developing ahcy^mproving bn-going 
research projecta* these volunteers 
also helped ^FAR identify othen 
research Seeds, and by the middle 
of their tours, 17 other research 
positions were being requested 
from the Peace Corps. Only one of 
these volunteers, however, wag 



aciiveiy involved in marine 
research. This vblunteer was : 
assigned investigate oyster 
culture in a bay near Manila. His : 
objectives were to inve§tigatevt:he 
feeding habits of oysters, co^npare 
the production of oysters by ^ 
different methods^ compare the f 

growth rates of oysters in riaturai.\ 

.\ _ _■ ■ 

bieds and under controlled conditions^ 

and investigate the seasbnal fluctua- 
tions of the planktonic food of 
oysters in the bay. The success of 
his research project led td the • 
request fbr^^iipther group of volun- 
teers, iri(^J|l&iing one assigned to do 
marine research - 

The fifth- group of fisheries 

_•_ _ ' _ ^ _ " -• - - - - 
volunteers consisted bf 11 volun- 
teers; two in research^ three in 
fisheries planning, and six in 
extension. Only one volunteer 
worked in a marine environment i 
This volunteer was assigned tb work 
with a private organization, the 
Filipihas Foundation ^ helping them 

db research on the culture of 

f . . 

shrimp. S^e did research bn feeds, 
grbwth in controlled environments. 
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and other research requested by the 
Fdundatldn. Wi^th the completion of 
these studies, the Fouhdatibh began 
production, and the volunteer was 
replaced ]fy a Filipino. Tjie volun- 
teer movfed into freshwatdr 
research with £he National 
Poiiution Corntroi Coniinission for the 
remainder of her tour. 

The next group, of fisheries 
volunte'ers ar^^ved in 1975^; ISiis 
group included three laariti^ fiSfi- 
eries volunteers of which one* 
worked wi& fishermen to continue 
the miisse^ project begun by a 

previoui vo|tunteer, and one did 

- '^X' - - - - _ - 1-.'^ - 
research ori ;dev(^ldpirig a shark 

fishery. The mussel project, 

originally funded by a local 

municipality, had exparUied to . 

become a model mussel' fasnfl under 

the auspic^B/b^>BFAR- The volunteer 

assigned to thje farm served as the 

liaison between the muhicifjality 

and BFAR, and worked on marketing 

of the cultured missis The 

second volunteer worked with local 

f ishenheh to develop a spiny dog- ^ 

fish shark fishery to provide 



income to subsistence fishermen 
in Mindanao. 

_ __ __ _ _ ijs ^^ 

As part of tbis project, a private 
boat cbmpahy donated a fiberglass 
dojry to the volunteer to enable him 
to go c^tit arid .'survey dogfish shark 
populations to determine if such 
a fishery was .feasible. This volun-|^. 
teer was, able ;to complete his 
research, ieaying^ b^ind a report 
describing the use of long bottom 
lines for shark- fishing, a key t^o 
identifying sharks for cbmnerci^, 
purposes, and a descr:^tion of four 
species of sharfes arid their possible 



uses. As a result"of his research ^ 

- - - > - - - 'hi 

subsistertce fisliermen in the ai^ea 

^ - - 

have been fishing successfully for • 
sharks and thus have a new source of 
.Iricbme. ' 

C^e di the vblunteers was assigrted 
directly to the BFA& Research 
Division at the Ceritral Office In 
Manila with the job of identifying 
all the fish eggs arid larvae in 
marine plankton samples taken by 
BFAR bit)iogists on their research 
ship- The Bureau had selected 13 



marine areas around the country 

J 

that were thought to be important 
nursery areas for commercial fish 
species, and was trying to identify 
which species were important in 
which areas. The Bureau hoped to 
quar^lfy the fisheries potential 
for these areas prior to promoting 
the develdpmetit of a large-isc^e - 
fishing industry off fehore. The 
volurit(Ber also wdtkjed with BFAR 
biologists to re-brieht the project 
and standardize^sampling methods. 

Anothe*r volunteer submitted a 
research proposal on coral, reefs in 
the Philippines as a special 
project to the Director of BFAR 
with the objectives of determining 
the extieht of reef areas and their 
contribution to the fisheries 
resources of the Philippineis . 
This volunteer worked on generating 
baseline ecological research data 
to support measures to preserve 
important reef areas-. This project 
was fancied by BFAR and received 
support from the Smithsonian 
institution in thf form of 
literature. The project leadership 



for the coral reef^^prbject was J 

_ 1 % 

given to the vol^nqeiers, and they 



cdmplejied a survey submitted 
the data generated rp^he Research 



Division. 



The First Marine Fisheries Grdiip ^ 

^^ ^^ ' 

The Bureau of Fisheries'" And \ 
Aquatic Resources continued to ^ 
rieqiiest fisheries yoluhteers for a . 
variety of positions j primatiiy^ 
for arjeas whete lack of trained 
manpower was evident. 1^ 1975 the 
BFAR began to develop programs in 
marine fisheries, designed bbth'^i'^" 
identify mariiiiB .resources and to ' 
protect valuable fishery areas. 5^ 
part of, this program BFAR requested 
another fisheries grbup^ which was 
to include marine fisheries 
volunteers. The seventh fisheries 
group arrived in 1976, and in this 
group there were vbluhteeijs with-* 
degrees in biological oceanojjf aphy , 
ecology, fiatural resources 
managemeni, and marine sctence. 
Out of the group of 24 volunteers 
seven were assigned originally to 



marine research, while the remainder 
were involved with inland fisheries 
extension and research. The marine 
fisheries volunteers received 
• language i cross-cuiturai^ and tech- 
nical training. During their 
trairling program they were intro- 
duced to the different groups 

involved with marine research in 

— ___ _ _ ^_ 

the Philippines, arid were giveri ah 

qrientation by BFAR staff on the 

marine reisearch program goals. 

One of th^ marine fisheries 
volunteers was ^assigned t-o BFAR's 
^Central Offipe in Manila along, with 
a previ'busly-^ssi^hed PCV to work 
in the hydrob ioiogicai survey iiy 
the 13 regipris b£ the cburitty as ah 

y- '.-1 4 

assistant team leader. He also 
assisted iri mariagirig the operations 
of the Metro Manila Aquariam at 
the Philippine Village, arid bri the 
coral reef project. 



Two volunteers were assigned 
to the Marine Sciences Center, 
University of the Philippines as 
a result of the Center's request 
for marine biologists. Both PCVs 
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were assigned primarily to the 
Coral Reef Survey Project; one was 
directly responsible to the Center 
iri Mariil-a and the other PCV was 

_ _ >i 

assigned to the Marine Station in 
Cebu City. Orie of these PCVs and 
a volunteer assigned to extension 
iTTote a jbirit prbpbsal tb start a 

mussel culture and research project 

_ _ _ \ 

urider the Blue Revolutiori Prbgram 
in Tayabas Bay off Luzon • The 

i vb^riteeirs constructed mussel,, plots 

z '. --- 

and plarifced the mussel' seeds. With 

' the help of the Center's laboratories 

these two volunteers were able tb^ 

begin productio'n of mussels after a 

baseline survey on pbpulatibri 

densify. On their recommendation, 

BFj%R hired a receritly graduated 

i 4 

Fiiipina to work with them. When 

they left^ she became the project 
leader and another volunteer ^was 
assigried tb the prbject as technical 
advisor. This project was 
considered a great stfccess by every- 
one connected with it, and it 
received good suppdrt from local 
people as well as the University arid 
BFAR istaff. The volunteer assigned , 
to the Maririe Scieribe Ceriter at the ■ 

f ij'^; 65 ■ ■ 



University, of the Philippines 
also created a research library to 
help with this^ and the coral reef 
project. 

Another vplunteer *was assigned as 
a marine fisheries researcher at the 
District Fisheries Office in Puerto 
Prihcesa, Palawan. He submitted a 
research proposal to do a biological 
survey of cbininercially impbrtaht 
species of Honda Bay with the final 
objective of determiriirig the future 
fishing potential in the bay. This 
volunteer was given the authority 
to hire two junior biologists to 
assist him in tl^is prdject^^ As an ' 
offshoot of this project, ^FAR 
funded th^publication oi 
"Philippine^^ore Fishes d^f the 
Western Sulu." 

Another volunteer^^n this grdtip 
was assigned to do ttiria research 
on the island of Mindanao. The 
volunteer was given ah unused 
fisheries station ^^6^ set up as an 
office and was allowed to select 
his own co-worker, a college 
graduate from a local university. 
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The oftjectiue of this project was 
to surv^s^ the tuna catch, methods 
of capture, and effectiveness of 
capture methods, and to. develop 
charts showing yearly populations 
and migrations of tuna in the area.: 
The p reject was funded by BFAR^ 
although halfway through additional 
funding was received from the 
Philippine eouncii on Agricultural 
Research. Eventually the volunteer 
was able to recruit eight more 
staff members from other BEAR 
offices to work on this project. 
The volunteer wrote a paper on the 
tuna industry and m^ide recbmmehda— 
tidris fbr future ifeprovements , 
Another . volunteer waWassigned to 
-this; project at ' the eaad :p£ this . . v 
v6 1 uh t e e r ' s tour a S * a ^ t e ch ri± c a l; ) . , 
assistant. ' * . 

a ■ - ■ ■ . 

-.Other volunteers in, this first' ^ 

marine research grdu|i wdrked an 

artificial reef project proposed by 

a vdluhteer and supported by the 

Marine Sciences Center^- the U.S;. 

Navy and Air Force, and the U.S. 

Agency for Interriatibrial Development 

Working with local fishermen, ^e 



volunteer who proposed "Phis project 
was able to build four artificial 
reefs offshore of a small coastal 
village to help improve the fish- 
eries resources of the area. He was 
able to develbp^a library for the 
village as well. Other volunteers 
in the group worked on oyster 
culture, coral reef research, and 
fisheries education of fishermen. 



Volunteers Cdhtihue in Marine Research 

In 1977 a^hother group of 
fisheries Vdluriteers arrived in the 
Philippines, of which five were 
assigned to marine fisheries 
research. These volunteers had 
degrees and experience in marine 
biology, and received technical 
training in aquacuiture as well 
as language ^ahd crbss'-cultural 
training. . Two of these volunteers 
were assigned to an, island in tj^ - 
Gebu region, one to do resear^ 
on the rabbit fish,^nd the other 
to deVelop a seaweeo^^dembhstratibh 
farm. The volunteers were sup- 
p&ted by BFAR funding,, although 



they did ribt at first have aily 
cbiiriter parts. The volunteer 
working on rabbitfish did general f 
ecblbgical research oh the 
different species .of- rabbitfish 
ill the area, selected the species 
that grew best, and was able to 
spawn and grow the fish in c^ges 
suspended in the ocean. Eventually 
a Ibizal fisherinan wHs hired ai>d . 
trained to take oye^ this project 
as -BFAR project leader. The 
volunteer working on the seaweed 
farm was able to start the first 
seaweed project in the regibri fbr 
BFAR. Both volunteers felt their 
projects were suizcessful because 
they were oriented to providing 
immediate results that could be 
used by local people t^ improve 
their situations. 

In 1977 a small group of vblun- 
teers were recruited tb wbrk as 
fisheries educators, and in 1978 
another marine research grj^up 
arrived. This latest group of 
researchers is working as municipal 
fisheries extensionists , mariculture 
exterisibhists, fishery products 
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cechhblbgists ^ ice plant technicians * 
andi statisticians . Most of these 
projects provide services to the ^ 
sabsistence fishermen^ including 
improving processing and inarketihg 
facilities, prbylding tech^cal 
Support j'incteasirig their incomes^ 
and improving the level of informa- 
tion about marine resources of the ^ 
Philippines. Peace Corps antici- 
pates that volunteers will continue 
to be recruited for marine fish- 
eries projects in the Philippines 
at least through 1982. . < 



Evaliiatibh of the Project 

Although most of t'^e fisheries, 
projects in the Philippines 'have 
riot beeri evaluated formally by the 
Peace Corps, it is generally 
uridef stood thajt these prbjects 
are among the most successful: 
that"^ Peace Crops has ever had. 
Marine fisheries prbjects ^ hbwever, 
are fairly new and there have been 
some pirbblems in orgaihzatibh arid 
management of marine projects 
wlthiri;.the Bureau bf Fisheries aa:id 



latic Resources. Technical staff 
6FAR have participated in the 
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•training and job placement of 
volunteers recruited for extension 
and fingeriing production since th 
first group arrived in 1971. 
Techriiques for training marine ' 
volunteers had never been used 
befbre. With the success bf pro- 

grants for self-sufficiency in rice 

_ _ _ _ ^ 

arid cbirri from the sb-called "Greeri - * 
Revolution", the Philippine \ . 

gdverriinerit latiriched a new program- 
called' the "Slue Re^^lutiori" 
designed to reach-'self •^suf f iciettty^ 
iri^:£ish prpdujcij^ori. ^ HitiSj there 
.V^S^pien^ (d|^j^^y'^if<y: projects,^ 
especially thbse irivestigatirig the- 
potentiai for commercial fisheries, 
arid support frbm BFAR was very gbbd* , % 
The Peace Corps/Philippines (Sountry ' 
Management Plari for 1977 makes the 
following statement : . . self- 
sufficiency in fish production is 
high in the priority list of the 
Philippineu Governmeiit'^, The only 
main drawback of ^/P Inyblvemerit 
in this effort is our inability , /* 
to supply the required riumber bf 
volunteers. Nevertheless, the- 
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program is making a significant 
contribution to the Philippine 
effort, enjoys the full support of 
•the HCAs (host country agencies) 
concerned, and affords the volun- 
teers the opportunity to relate 
with Filipinos in various ar^as and 
from all walks 6f life. Hence, it 
now ranks as the top priority pro- 
gram of Peace Corps/Philippines . "* 

Throughout Peace Corps involve- 
ment with fisheries there has been 
excellent support from the Dir^tor 
of the Bureau of Fisheries and 
Aquatic Resources, and from his 
central and r^ional office staff. 
Most volunteers have stayed for 
theJLr full two-year tours, while 
many have extended for a third year 
to complete their work. Credit for 
the success of fisheries projects 
has been due also ten the Peace 
Corps* fisheries program managers 
who have worked closely with the 
Bureau and with volunteers in the 



S. PGac9. Cjbrps/Philippiries. 
1977. Philippines Country 
Mahagement Plan. 



field . In suimnary , volunteers have 
been able to increase fish produc- 
tiori> improve the level of knowledge 
about marine tesoarces, introduce 
cultivation of new fpbd resources^ 
and train Fiiipino. counterparts in 
scientific technique^. Both the 
Peace Corps and the Philippine 
Coverriifterit consider mairlrte fisheries 
projects worthwhile and plan to 
continue working together in this 
field. 



Successes and Faiiures 

The marine fisheries proj ects in 
the Philippines, though very new and 
still in a trial period, have had 
success due to several factors, 
including these : 



The Bureau of Fisheries ajid 
Aquatic Resources ' gave sufjport 
to all vdluhteers in terms of , 
good plarmirig of projects, 
good j bb placement , funding for 
vdlunteere ' proj ects , equipment 
and materials and . counterparts . 
When counterparts were not 
available volunte^srs were giv^en 
i^he authority: to hire and train^^ 
their own. Many of these \ 



counterparts then became /-y 
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P?°J?9^ i^^^??? after the 
voionteeiV left. In the past 
voianteers^spent a good deal 
^ of time preparing project 
proposals for fundings 
however, this has been 
changing and new volunteers 
are able to move right in to 
^wqrk on a project that. has 
been funded 5pfore their; 
arrival. 



l^f or€ 



Support from the Peace Corps 
has been excellent as well. 
The Peace Corps' fisheries 
program manager served as 
liaison between volunteers 
and BFAR, worked with BFAR 
planners to develop new 
projects, visited volunteers 
at their' sites, and provided' 
technical support in terms of 
literature for volunteers iri; 
the field. Since 1973 there ' 
have been three different 
program managers ,. but all 
have been able t6 cbritiriiie ' 
this support. 

All /■>1unt:e^rs in the marine 
fisheries projects, have been 
trained in the Philippines. 
Even though most of their 
training, was in language arid 
crps§*cultural studies , 
volunteers were able to see 
how fisheries iri the cburitry 
operated ^ arid most felt pre- 
pared to begin their work 
withiri a short time. l^Bt 
educated Filipirios speak 
EriglisH very well, aftd all 
scieritific work is db'rte in 
Eriftlish, so vbliiriteers did 



riot have problems with 
language. However, most 
volunteers learned local 
dialects as well in ordter . to 
communicate wi th local .-^--r 
fishermen. ■ . : r 

I 

Filipinos in general Ste very 
receptive to Aniericafii* ' ' > 
Volunteers were always 
-Accepted and f ound -;Lt iasjr to ^iy^ 
make friends and^.^ciajizj 
However, there w^^ .^^IS^^'T 
misunderstandings^ b^ i lj tf^ai i 
volunteers and cb;^Wd5^eJs over 
scientific practice8^;^'> ^ 



In summary, .most marilie fisheries 
projects In the Philippines have been 
successful arid have cbritributed to 
the health and well-being of 
Filipiribp. Fisheries, projects are a 
top priorit^y for the Government of 
the Philipplries arid, rightly so, for 
the Peace Corps as well. Future pro- 
jects will utilize skill trained 
volariteers who will provide assistance 
.to small fishermen by improving tradi- 
tiorial fis^iing techniques ^ fbrmirig 
cbbperatives for 'better marketing of 

fish, and providing techriical advice 

I 

through extension services to help 
increase their liy:bme arid provide 
more fish for the diets of all 
Filipinos. 
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Togo 
Case 
Study 



- Togo, the smallest French- 
speaking nafic^in Africa, stretches 




Source t .,-7Tog6 Official Standard 
Names Gazette No, 98, 
United States Hoard on 
Oeb graphic Names, 1^6, 



360 miies north to south- between 

Benin (Dahonfey) on the east and 

- _ . - 

Ghana on the west, and is bordered 
by Upper: Vo^ta to the north. Lome, 
the capital and largest city, is 
located along the 35-mile-long 
coastline bordering Africans Gulf ^ 
of Guinea, At one time a German 
colony^ Togo became a French 
prdtectbrate after World War arid 
finally was granted its independence 
on April 27, 1960, 

Togo is a very poor country; in 

1962 the average per capita income 

was only US $80. Today Togo is 

_ _ _ _ _ 

considered by the U^S, Congress to 

be' one of the V9 countries most in 

need of develbpinerit assistance, 

\ Togo ' s biggest problems relate to a 

lack of capital tb finance develSp- 

merit^ and include inadequate medical 

care and facilities, poor housiit^ 

arid erivirbpmerital sariitatiori^ arid 

illiteracy. Tfte biggest problem, 

however, is the lack bf adequate 

protein in the diet and ^the 

resulting malriutritibri, Theae 

problems are exacerbated by the 
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high rate of population growth. As 
a result of these problems, in 1962 
Togo began to consider improving 
several aspects of agriculture^ 
including fisheries, and invited 
the Peace Corps to participate. 

I I ueries iil Togo: An Overview 




A*ithoagh Togo has a coastline 
arid therefore access to the sea, 
the country does not have a hist^^ry 
of irivdlvemerit with marine 
fisheries. Togo's coast is 
primarily a low, srnooth sandy 
beach ^ broken by occasitDfi&l marshy 
creeks and mangrove swamps. The 
port at Lome, built by the Germans ^ 
in the last century, is the*^ only 
major facility available for large 
3hips. Most coastal fishermen 
in 1962 were u^;^ small boats or 



-canoes called pirogues, whichi were 
carved out of a singie' tree. 



4 

Pirogues werjp heavy ,^^fficAilt to 
handle, fairi^ unstable and often 
capsized in the heavy siirf that - 
characterizes Togo's shoreline. i 
Fishcrmori would row these boats out 



imeltiraes these 



and cast tjj^^j; nets in areas close 
to shore. Host fishermen were able 
to catch only enough fish to feed 
th^ir families^ but sometimes a few 
^igtefci^ere left over to sell at 

t^t. Although there were good 
Tery resources in the deeper 
'^^"'^Wfters off the coast, most small 
fiishermen could not go out that far 
to f ish^ Of tjati commercial fleets of 
other Tiatiort^j^.oitld trawl within 



' sight of si 
trawlefs would dpck^, in Togolese 
ports and^seil the fish they caught 
in Togolese waters at prices that 
;ai|tdercut the small fishermen. The 
Togolese gbverrimeht recognized the 
need to improve the fishing met;hdds 
^'df coastal- fishermerh'.in order to 
^llbw them to take more fish arid ' 
sell them at lower prices, both to 
provide more iricdme for fisherman 
and to provide protein at a^^price* 
more people could afford v. Because 
Togo lacked the expertise anj(^^ the 
firiaricirig necessary to dev^op their 



coastal fisheries, the Togolese 
government asked for assistance 
from the Peace Corps. 
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Peace Corps Iiivblveiheht with Togo Fisheries 

Upon the request of the Tbgblese 
government in ±962 the Peace Corps 
recruited e^ht volunteers from the 
Glpucester, Massachusetts area of.; 
New England. All of these vbluh- 

; i . 

teers h^d some commercial marine 
fishing experience. . For exateple, 
brie vbluhteer had spent 15 years 
in, a Federal government agericy 
deaigriirig fishing methods and. equip- 



ment, while others had gone out bn^.^ 
commercial fishing vessels as c^ew?V > \, 



members. Together with 39 other ^"^-^^^ 
volunteers who would be teachirig 

English in Togolese schools, thesl 
-voianteers went through a training 
period at Hbward University in 
Washington, D^e. The volunteers 
were taught French, the Official 
national language of Togo"38ftid 
given a minimal amburit bf irifbrma- 
tion on the culture of the country. 
The marine fisheries volunteers 
were ribt given any technical 
training since it was assumed that 
they already had the necessary 
experience for their jobs. 
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Upoti their arrival in Togo, the 
eight: marine fisheries volunteers^ 
were divided into threfe groups, 
each of which had a different site 
Ibcatibri arid different objectives. 
Four volunteers were assigned to the 
coastal tbwri bf Ariechb tb engage in 
the general improvement of the, 
f iahirig techriiques arid gear used 
.by coastal fishermen. Two voiun- 
tears were assigned tb the tbwri 'bf 
Tbgbville to concentrate on 
:'^3eSonst rating trgp fishing and the 
use bf gill nets-. 'Two others were 
assigned to Dapango iii^jiorthern 
:*-Vrpgp; dh jl Idrig-rarige, .pirc^ect tb 
/3^^<^' J:nlaiwi fisheriefi.' All 
eight volunteers'were assigried tb 
work through the Togblese Fisheries 
. Service, the Service des Peche, an - 
agericy bf'the Ministry o'f^ Agriculture. 

The two vbluriteers assigried' tb 
inland fisheries development had 
difficulties frbm thq begihriirig 
sirice they had experience and 
training in marine fisheries rather 
thari f reshwater._ fisheries . However, 
they at tempted ^'^^ apply their 
kribwledge -pf f Ishlrig equipmerit arid 
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methods to the freshwater situation 
and had some success. In the course 
of their "work they discovered that 
the French had tried to introduce 
faLsh culture in ponds during the 
1950 *s, and 6ad built four fifeh 
stations, which were abandoned when • 
th^-' French left. These volunteers 
began working with these stations, 
■ but ^-.^ very much since 

they^rad no*^real understanding of 
the principles of fish culture and 
freshwater fish species. 

During the first year of the 
project, the "six volunteers 
assigned to work with coastal fish- 
ermen attempted to teach the 
Togolese basic equipment maintenance 
such as how to mend net^ arid rig 
tackle, and new fishing techniques 
including how to make "cages arid ^ ^ 

traps for lobsters, and how to use ^ 
a gill net. Orie volunteer, noticing 
that fishermen used too much energy 
pullirig arid dragging their pirogues 
up onto the beach, introduced the 
use of rollers tinder the boats , 
Ail were able to introduce the use 
oi nylon nets and plastic corks and 
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other synthetic fishing gear. The 
equipmerit, used was provide d by the 
Peace Corps and by private commercia 
manufacturers who gave large dis- 
counts and occasional donations for 
this ^rdgram. ^ Suppott from the 
Service des Peche was minimal; the 
agency was very new, understaffed, 
with few people trairietf iri fisheries 
biology, and was not able to provide 
either material goods or trained 
counterparts for the volunteers. 
The request for marine fisheries 
volunteers had not come from the 
Service, and it was not convinced 
of the need for such projects. Orie 
volunteer worked with a fisheries 
expert from the Food arid Agriculture 
Organization (FAQ) of the Uni^^^ 
Natibris who was assigned to tl^ 
Service des Peche. The Togolese 
gdverrimerit , however , did provide 
housing for tHe volurit^ers. 

Several voluriteers tried to 
promote the use of outboard engines 
to enable the fishermen to 1) get 
farther out to where fish were more 
plentiful, 2) spend less time and 
energy fishing for an equal amourit 
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of fish or increase the catch per 
unit effort and 3) have leisure time 
during which they^could be tkught * 
other techni^ques arid methods to 
improve the c^ch or decrease the 
amount of time spent fishing. 
However, this didn't work for 
several reasons : 

#^ Pirogues often capsized^ 
wetting the engines which 
required dismaritlirig the 
engines, drying arid re- 
assembling them. Few figher- 

• ' men had the abilities or 

interest to take dri isuch a 
job. 

• Outboard motors and gasoline 
were very expensive, 
especiaiiy when the majority 
of fishermen had no cash 
income. Credit systems to 
provide engines and fuel 

/were riot available. 

• The use of motors cut down on 
time giient fishing, but did 
noi^ increase th6 catch. ,T±me ■ 
is the brie thirig that roost 
fishermeri* had^ so decreasirig 
the time spent fishirig was 
riot ari advaritage to the 
fisherineri. * / , 

After several attempts, the voluri- 
teers involved in outboard engines 
gave up on this aspecL of their/ 
work. 



While the volunteers were there ^ 

- ' " 

they often saw Russian trawlers 

fishirig in Togo's offshore waters. 
Several times the Russians unloaded 
boxed, iced fish arid sold them iri 
the markets, where they were able 
to undifersell local fishermeri. 
Vblurit,eers realized that, in order 
to compete with ot^er commercial 
fishermeri i the Tbgolese would have 
to get involved in commercial 
fisheries develbpmerit . Through ari 
arrangement made by the Peace Corps, 
the volunteers were provided with 
a large purse seine that needed 
repair. With the local fishermen^ 
the vblujiteers repaired the net arid 
made arrangements with the captain 
of a Dahomey ari trawler to go out arid 
fish with the net. The volunteers 
had two purposes in mind: to cdrivirtc 
coastal fishermen that there; were 
plenty of fish offshore and that the 
ugfe of modern- equipmerit arid methods 
and larger bo^ts would enable fish- 
ermeri to catch large am6,urits of 
fish and thereby change their way 
of life. Arihough it.is not clears 
What happ^pled^ it appears that the 
volunteers and the fishermen never 
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went out to fish with the purse 
seine. Volunteers recommended that 
Reace Corps provide a smaller 
trawler to the Tdgdlese Service des 
Peche to continue this wbrk^ but 
Peace Corps never pursued this idea 
because the German goverhmeht had 
just bought two larger trawlers as 
part of an FAO program in Togo. 
TheN^volunteers then gave up this 
project too. 



However, the volunteers assbciated 
with the project did not consld'er ^^^it . 
a failure^ since they were able to 

' introduce new techniqaes such as the 
use arid mairiteriarice of gill riets, 
lobster traps, and the use of 
rollers to bring boats up britb the 
shore* ^ Bat the Togoiese government's 
mairi goal^ to increase the amburit of 
protein in people's diets, was. not 

* met . ' . 



Out of the^.prigiriaL eight 
^ volunteers, f jve terminated and 
left Tbgb befbre theit* two-yea/, 
tour of duty was completed. Only 
brie vbluriteer stayed along the 
coast working with the coastal 
fishermen, teaching them to make 
lobster traps and catch crayfish^ , 
which they sold to the wives of 
the diplomatic corps iri Lbme. The 
two others moved into the deveiop- 
iherit of inland fisheries, (Whether 
these are the same two originally 
assigned to irilarid fisheries - ^ 
development is not clear.) in 
discussibns bf thi§ grbj ecC^^^t^ ±^ 
called a disaster, since the 
mairirie fisheries cbmpdnent failed. 



Evaluation of the Project 



This proj ect was brie of the Peace 
Corps' first technical assistance 
pro j ect s^ arid as such was given a lot 
of publicity. in an evaluation* done 

iri 1963 while the volunteers were 

■ " \ 

still in Togo,* Che evaluator made\ 
this statement: "The Togo, f ishirfg ' • 

project is unquestionably the most • 

* -V - - - - - -- -t --- - -( 

bverpublicized Peace ^orps activity 

anywhere in the world. More ribriserise 

ha$ been written about these 'hardy 



*Codk, Philip S. 1963. Togo 
Evaluation Report. U.S.^ - ' 
J?eace Corps. _ V 
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New Engianders' and, as the 
vdluritc^ers themselves are quick 
to point out, 'No one yet has asked 
us the key question C.. Are we 
catching more fish?' The answer, 
regrettably, is "No."' After this 
project, the Government of Togo 
again requested fisheries volun- 
teers, but this time they were aii 
to work in inland fisheries. This 
second group of "volunteers was ?ent 
to drought-parched^. central Togo 
where the lack of protein in the 
local diets was most critical. But ^ 
these volunteers were not trained' 
in fish culture either, and most 
felt unable to do their jobs. The ' 
Togolese did not sapport the effort 
to develop fish culture stations. 
When individual volunteers were 
able to begin pHTdducirig fish,at^|pri 
old , abandoned fish station the]/^ ^ 
finally were convinced that' it had . 
possibilities. As of 1966, Togo 
"requested 15 volunteers to work 
primarily in fish culture, exten- 
sion, and the tjailding of dams 
for water supply for fish pbncls 
and for domestip. uses » However, 
by 1968 it was clear that^^ the. , 



Togolese gov^nment was not 
supporting the fish culture ef jfbrts 
arid rib further programming in 
fisheries projects of any kind was 
done. In 1970 the Service des Pech 
requested ^ marine biologist to 
assist their freshwater fisheties 
project but it does not appear that 
this request was filled. 



Successes and Failures 

This project 'as a whale wal 
considered a failure from Peace 
Corps' perspective^^hd from the 
point of view of the Togolese 
gd^i^ernment ' s gbals. Several points 
can be made that help to identify 
what went wrong with the project: 

• Although the Togdles« 

governfflent requested these 
volunteers for a marine 
fisheries project,, the^ 
Service des P&che did not 
fully Rapport it from its- 
inception. The Servig^ did - »i 
not give support>'of' ^It^^Wkhd' 
to the volunteers, and was 
" no t convinced 'of the need 
for their help. 



The Peace Gorps volunteers 
were given little understanc 
of the situation in Togo^ and 
wei;e' not supported by Peace 
Corps when they tried to 
change their job focus^ 
although they did receive 
Support in terms of mbh^ arid, 
equipment. Volunteers w^re 
trained in French^ arid 
although most educated people 
did speak French^ |hey fburid 
that coastal arid uplarid* fish- 
ermen are more cbm^br table 
speaking a Ibcal lariguage, " 
of which the vbluriteers had 
no kabwledge. Iri addition, 
there was rib techriieal advisor 
assigned tb the Peai|e' Corps 
staff, sb,. vbluriteers of teh 
went tb the FAO fisheries^ 
advisor fbr helpi techitical 
matters. The^FAS advisor 
Prided up using;/ the volunteers 
for FAO projects rather than 
Peace Corps projects. 



The target population of the 
marine fisheries volunteers, 
the coastal fishermen, had 
not asked to be given help, 
viewed the fisheries volun- 
teers with the skepticism 
reserved for "white meri"^ arid 
did nat feej. the need tb 
reduce the time spent iri 
fishing, Hhich was their 
major occupation. They alsa , 
regdrded^ th6 voluriteef s as 
guesrs^ to the exterit that 
they would ribt allbw the 
volunteers tb help with the-' 
rowing wheri they went out to • 
fish. 



• Vbluriteers did have money and 

equipment from the Peace 

Cbrps arid from FAO, but doing 
the job they wanted' to do 
required eveS^gger amounts 
of money anij^^^f^^pa t . Such 
support , however , was not 
going to be avaiiabie to 
fishermen after ^the volunteers 
left- ; 

Despite these problems; some vbliiri- 
teers were able tb tranfisfer ^ 

knowledge MboiSt f ishing gear .^^^<nd 

. _ ______ ^_ __ii 

methods tb the coastal fishermen. 

However, the major goal • — tb 

prbvide more fish and therefore 

increase the amburit bf prbteiri in 

local diets — was not taet. 
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Western Samba 



Western Samoa ^ ^^a group of nine 
voicantc isi^ftds^ ringed iy coral 



SAW I ' I V 



APOLlMA o _ 

. . - / 

Source i Fox, James W- a^d 

: Kenneth B . eunrberland . 
f 1 962 • West e rn Sam oa . 

Whit:Combe & Tombs, Ltd,- 
ChriStchurch , New Zealand 



^eefsj» is locked in the South Pacific 
northeast of , New Zealand, Only the 
''largest Islands are inhabited'— 
tjpoiu, Savai'i, Apoiiraas and^Manono. 
Apia, the capital city located on 
Upolu, is home to one-fourth, of th'^ 
e'ountry's populatioii'. Western 
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Samoa was a German colony prior to 
World War At the end of the war, 

the country was mandated to New 
Zealand by the League of Nl^ioxis, 
Although Samoaris had-Jiejeh partici- 
pating in self-government since 
1954 i ^the cduritt'5^"* "Uid hot receive 
its. tpdependence from New Zealand 
until January 1, .1962. 



balahceiof trade deficit! The - 

, : < 

Western Samoap government; 
r.ecogfiizirig the heed to reduce this 
dependence on i^por^d fodd and 
decrease the deficit , requested 
Peace Corps Assistance ijfi 
developing the agriciyJtM^al and 
fisheries' potential of the country. 



Western Samb^ is a politically- 
stable parliamentary democracy, 
arid has few problems with malnu- 
trition or extreme poverty. Most" 
villag'ers are engaged in suBsi^teS 

agriculture, although 4 few large 



plantations produce copra', cocoa,, 

and bananas for export. 'The soit 



^ Fisheries in Western Samoa^An Overview 




of West.^rn Samoaris volcanic but 
not very fertile; as a result, 
much of the country's food must be 
imported. " Because most of 
Western* Samoa's foreign exchange , 
earnings are from three export^ 



crops ^ th^ couhtt;j^is-very 
dependent upon f l^fficuations in , 
the world prices for these 
products. The fluctuations 
coupled with the cost of importing 
basic food stuff result in a large 
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/^§urroanded by water, the Western 
Samoaris always have beeri asslDciated 
tfife sjea and. its resources. 
&aris aire' fuli-iiodded Polynesians j 

an\i they have a great pride in the' 

- ^ ' . . . _ _ _ 

fishing and navigation skills of 

their . ancestors who prig^rially 

migrated to these islands. Over the 

ceriturieSj however, the Samoaris 

have lost the skills and knowledge 

needed to fish. in the open sea, and 

by the 1960 's most fishing was done 

from caric^s ^ind catamarans in the 

^lagoons behind the barrier reefs 

that surround the islands. 'Much of 

\tlfls Tishirig was done dri a subsis- 

. tepee level with only a few fish* 

reaching the marketplace, ' Howevei-,; . 
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as the popul^^tion grew^ more and 
mor£ people .came to depend upon fish 
*for the proteijS' in their diets. As . 
a result, the lagoons were being 
overfished. Fishermen tried to; go 
out beyon(^ the barrier reefs to fish^ 
bat their boats and fishing methods 
had been developed for the calmer, 
shallower waters of the lagoon, not' 
for ^the open sea. Other cburitries , 
parti'caiariy Japan, were fishing in 
the deeper waters off Weistern 
Samoa's shores and getting large 
catchfes, which they processed and - 
sold back to ttfe Samoans ih/Cahs. 
'^••Ty'^re is a skipjack tana fishery 
- just offshore that experts believe 
would allow an annual harvest of 
'£50,000 tons, of f;ish without 

rriousiy depleting the pop-ulatiori. 
Western Samoa.' s' government , 'recog- 
^ nizing the_ need to reestablish the 
local fishery capability and to 
develop a new cdmiriexcial fishery, 
set up^ a Fisheries Divt^ipn within 
-the Depa^tm^rit of AgricuTfure iri 
19 70. ^^^his new Division requested" 
the ass'istarice- of the Peace Cbrjlfe 

in'plannrng programs for n^uhicipal 

((L . \ - - _ - J? 

andicbmrnei/clal fisheries development. 



Peace Cdips^Ihvq[ve^ 

witfi Western Samoan Fisheries 

In 1970,- one volunteer was present 
at the sighing ceremony that created 
: the Fisheries Division. He worked 
with the hew Director in setting up 
programs. The first program they 
set up was an outboard engine repair 
training school to teach repair and 
maintenance: to local f ishermen. The ^ 
Goverrimeht of Western Samc)-a;*pre- 
viously had introduced outbo^ird 
motors tb fishermen^ but few had an 
understanding of the need for proper, 
nlaintehahce , arid many engines had > . 
fallen iSto disrepair^ Fishermajl 
had spent mariy hours trying to fix 
engines,^ and time lost in repair or . 
paddling their boats home meant 
fewer fish were caught. Thie 
F-isherifes Division hoped that f ish- 
ermeri trairied at this school would 
fetutn to their village^ and teach 
dtheris to maintain their engines. 
Thp school was well^liked by fisher- 
men, partly because it included a 
repair shop which had tools riot 
usually accessible to villagers.^ A 
second school was* started later on 

X _ _ _ 

in another loc'atldn to contLhue this 
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training, .fidst of the sCrpport for 
the school was given from the 
Fisheries Division and from inter- 
national donor organizations. 



The second ^program that the 
volunteer and the Director were 
interested in was the d^evelbpmerit 
of a fishing craft thaLj^uid go 
but into the open seas to fish. 
After some research the volontt^r 
found a design that looked 
promising: a fishing craft used 
in the. islands in the 1880*js but , 
forgotten daring this century. 
Called the '"alia", thiis boat was 
larger than local canoes but more ' 
stable. Using village labor and 
locally available materials^ the 
volunteer supervised the building 
of several alias^ and equipped 
th^m with outboard engines. These 
boats were 'a great success, and 
proved to be very useful in the 
open sea. Fishermen were recep- 
tive to the reintroduction of the 
alia', especially because it was one 
of their own traditional designs, 
and not imposed upon them from the 
outside. This project also was 



given support from the Fisheries 
Division in terms of materials and 
f ihanqing . ' " 

Based upon these successes^ in 

1971 the Fisheries Division requested^ 

volunteers to work in four projects: 

the development of fisheries 

associations in local villages to 

help in marketing of increased fish 

catches i the establishment of a 

_ 

turtle hatche:ry and farm, the 

deA/eldpmerit of a skipjadk tuna 

fishery,; and the development of a 

prototype ferroceiient boat. 



The Second Volunteer Group 



Upon receiving the Western Samoan 
government's request. Peace Cotps re- 
cruited three vblUriteiBrs in 1971:^ 
All three had either experience or. 
education in marine biology , For 
example, one volunteer with- a degree 
in marine fisheries biology also had 
five years of experience. in deep sea 
crUiises at an .a.ceanographic 
institution. As a result, the -^p. 
volunteers received no technical 



■ i 



training, bot they did receive ; 
language arid cross-cultural trairiirig 
prior to' their arrival in-oountry. 



Two of these volunteers worked 

_ _ _ _ . _ _ 

iri the deiyelbpment of fisheries 

M... ^ 

associations, training local 

fishermen iri riew fishing methods 

and the use of, .improved fishing 

equipment. They also taught repair 

and maintenance of (^|;bbard engines, 

- -•- - - - . " X- ' - -I- 

Apparently at this time vol^teers 

also built the first ferrbcemerit 

boat in the South Pacific; however, 

it is riot clear if this boat was 

appropriate for Western Samoa, nor 

if the boat was ever used. 



The third volunteer was assigned 
to design and build a turtle 
hatchery. Samoans eat the eggs 
and adults of two species of sea 
turtles which breed on remote 
beaches in the islands. The turtles 
eaten are the green and tha hawks- 
btll, *b<pth of which are eridarigefed 
: . species. Exploitation of these 
turtles was further eridarige^ririg 
their exifetence, so the Western 
Samoari gbverrimerit devised a platy 




to both protect turtles and 
iricrease their prdductivity . The 
Fisheries Division wanted to build 
a hatchery where eggs collected on 
the breeding gi:ounds could be cj- 
hatched Safely, and the baby turtles 
iirried jfb the beach and . released 

Lj^_-^' _ '. 

nta the sea, Tl^e^ government also 
Hbpied thati after' dbirig"^researcli ' 
on the tor tiers' iife.cyqies and 
f bbd habits j it ^Id be, possible - 

■ • ■ o"' 

to farm these turtles cfff a 
commercial basis, thus presiding * 
the local people ^withahbther way 
to generate income. 

The volunteer working on the 
turtle hatchery idea studied turtle 
pofl^ations to determine their 
locatidhs^ aljuridarice, arid food 
requirements, then designed and ' .« 

built a hatchery with ^yriding from 
the Fisheries i)ivi^:^^n^ a British 
fisheries /of f ice , and the^ 
founcfation for the Peoples cS? the 
South Pacific. \ The hatchery 
operated, as ^MP^^^rvatibri 
hatchery — t^rtfe eggs were 
collected, hatjched, and baby tui:tle^ 
were release^ into the sea*. \ The 
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vaionteer also conciucted classes > 
made a movie, and had radio programs 
that dealt with the need for izbhser- 
vatidri of, sea turtles » However, the 
Fisheries Divdsibh was riot very 
interested in ' conservation, as 
such they were more concerned 
with the possibilities 'of future 
commercial production, SffiS did riot 

. _W • ' 

support this phase of the volun- 
4^ _ . _ _ __ 

tegr's work. Little i^terial or 

technical support was given this 

• project by the- Peace Corps, v 

although they did sponsor a meeting 

with fisheries volunteers and 

government o|ficia:^ to discui^B 

probleins. When the . lunteer left, 

the hatcger^was operating ^ell. 

Ericburag^ with ' this success , the 

Fisheries Divisibri requested another 

^lunteeir to ~^or\!i in the next pha&e 

I _r i^v^tx^ ^^^Ay^r.*- t-ii>r**j3 farm* 




' In i972 *a ^^i^ln^^eer wa^^eqruited 
to coftdac^ ti^e f ea%^^lity .^I^V 
es tabW-Shitig^ a turtllk f arm. Ih:is 



l^olunt^i^ and a^moan aDunterT)a>tt 
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explored turtle bre^tfifig grounds 
and identified' possible food 
sources for sea turtles. In the 
course of thi^ wbrk, the volunteer ' 

his couSfe^rpart went diving . 
beybhi the barrier reef- The 
volunteer was attacked arid killed 
by a shark, *and the project was 
halted. ' . 



.Two years later Peace Corps 
recruited another volunteer to 
continue -Jhis wbrk. Tht^ vOi4«nteer 
had' a degree in marine biology, arid 
did research before his arrival on*^ 
iea turtle^^fcfle Hi^covered tjj^at 

the 8r^^**|i^BK^» th!k turtle they ^ 
Wanted :Jt^||^^^fcas herbivdrbus an^ 
wbuld not ^ well un^fethepre- 

viilifig conditions/:^ ^btiditi^ ' ^ 
were mor^ ^yorabfl -for ;i?He produc- 
tion of ti?e'^awksbill, a ^ % 
carnivorous species. However, af t%# 

•three months bS Sttidy xXm voiunt^r 
q^nciufled that farming bf sea 
ttirtle would not be poi^^iSle'' because 
the cos^^of Itsrfac^l^^^^ prohibitive. 
He recbtmnended: that W^tern Samoa 

^^a^toward^thfr fishery r6^onr<jes 
f pr \btmnercial ven%ires*^^^_^ ^ 




0« 
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The Baitf ish Pfbjecl 



After the^arjtie farm^study, this 
vbluhteer\^begah eocplbrlhg the pdssl- 
bliity producing bait to support 
the develbpTTieht of a cbmiherclal 
skipjack tana fishery. tive bait 
was heeded fbr tiih^ and many bther ^ 
fish species found in * Samoau. waters , 
and the^bait fish availaBj-e a"t that 
^ time was too fragile and in/short 
^SPPly- Tiie volunteer designed 



for Japan soon after the v?olunteet 

arrived for ^ training .^dUrse ftu-^ * 

deep sea trawling. "^Finajly, the 

volunteer was a\>i& to set up the 

b^itfish hatchery^ te&t^it* and 

' begin operation^ The project^was 

a sucizess, ^s evidenced Ky i\ie ' 

_>L^ 

fact .that thr^e yeare after the',? 

volunteer l^f t, ' the-^ facility h 
__ A * • -f ' ^ 

expanded to two acrefe ofppnds^ 

: - ■ . ,_ _^ ' 

had ^ road ^nd electricity, and was 

jp - - - - _ . ^ _ _. : ^ 
^run by several wcll-^traihed Samoans; 




a technical Jollity f or;. prpduch^n * j The governnaent -fishing vess'el used 



of bait f Ish aTi<^^equ^&te''d ^h^l^ 
..fronl the Pe ate (Corps , and from th^^ 
Foo^ and.^gtericuitare^SgLj^^anization 



(F^) o'rThe United. flatjLonsv With 



the help^^ an in teres fid ^^jf ace 
Corps stafftzj member > he wfbt^^ 
prbj"^ct ^^per and received 



the baitf ish ^bduced^yahd was able 
^tb increase catches sub8:tantiaiiy 



Exieni»ion Program 



f 



us %1 
Was^hini^' 



'orn Peace ^rps 

build his facl*lity; 

some IRii;^^!^ also :»as ^received * 

.tffrbm -FAO.-^After one year- of "vbrki 
-* • 

^^iie waP" able ro^^get a ieafe from ,/f 

>- 

the gbverhiseht bh a bhe-acre site 




The next group of volunteers were 



The^^^oi^nt e<erMld not receive ai;ty 



jested. ih> 197-5 tb work in xhe 
Viiiage-tevel Flsherie^Extep$idh 
Prbgram. With prevlbu^* ejcperien^e^ 
in mechanics &jr educatlxxti in 
V commercial marine^ fisheries, ^his? 
y^roup of volunteers was train€^/tn 




sUppbrt frbm the 



Fisherf^sTbivision, although he 



difjj^ hPve aJfcburiterpart who left 



^ duttsoard engine repair and njaln^^ 
tehancej 'l^gu|:§:€T"''^d cross-cultural; 
stodiesj^K' liSSsisrf^ driginaii^ a \ ' 
group d/'*'hlrie:^— lef t during tHe^^ • 
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^ fir^t year. Of the remaiiiing^ f ive, 
four worked iir demons4:rat ion. teams 
• as part di t^e Villag'e--I^evel 

Fisheries Extension Program, while 
^ p03(? volunteer was assigned to v . " 
supervise the turtle hat^ry begun 
bv a Volunteer in 1971. ^ 

. ■ • ThI' if forts of ttiie' Village-^ : ■ 

' "-> ' -^^^Ti?- - ■ ' ,■ ■ ■ 

. l.ev^V^s^l^e^s E-ktenS-i^n Program 

en^j^P^ff^^^^^-^o^^ of "hatvestlng 
flshra*»a 'ili|tl<l^ting. Working 
Saflfoan countferpai'ts -the yptan^'ers 
■ in^hS%bgraifi went ; f^om village 

" " "^' It-o village he4||n|^ain^^2£|^t_^ • 

fishermeH in 'ai|3spect3'^of- en-Pne . 
maintenance and^fi^l^^g methods. 
Several of- the volunteer^^^^^^i* 
; ,\ ciosely-^rCfTthe baitfish fafiility 
set up by previous volunteer tn 
conducting^' t^ing triai^to 
' ^t^rinine ih#,|^ef ultiefes dS^liv^ 
•*^ait. .p-a result of the collec- 
tive work of tHis group -and^ th6 
baitfish facility ;.mor^^€iih 
: reached the i^rkets tha(fi^ fever, 
bfefbfe. ;P^^^i^g thl oilllS inoflthg 
V - -this' groups p«™«igt^r3 in 
ij» - - ' 

ERIC 




the country, the importation of 
canned ' fish int9, Wes^ JS. S>nv^. , 
dropped significatit:^. " 

This increase iii thfe. fOtai fish , , 
catch ptdfflFted th^ FAD to deyej-op^, _ 
. a nJ^rketing sch^the to utilize the - _^ 
catch, and several volunteers parti- < 
'cipated in t.he sch'eme. The PAD 
requested the Help of fedditionai ;^ 
'volunteers' arid offered to put up ^ 
■ US $5Od»a0& to co^tiriue tlie develop- 
ment of this' new commercial f isher^j. 
Che four volunteers involved , : 
{ecbmmenaed that Peace Ccj|rps compiy ^ 
^with tftiV request,. Hdfeever, with 

V* 1 ^ V, ' , ■ _ _____ 

-^he end of their tours iri 1977, 
there were rib f urth'^f requeit§ 
the Fish^ieiSiviiSph.- feeac^ 
We§terft Samba "^fll^s indicate ttiar* 
; vaiuQteers-^^and- the Ftsi»ries 

^Divisibri^'felt the 'peed for the 

sherries ext^sibri p_rpject hg^ 
Idimiriished sinGe the^twp'fflS3t^^ ^ 
workshops; werfe' bperating success- 
ully and'^|iEicierit riuiiibers a.f 
tlage fig«ermen^tiaa learned mirichr 





'tepa.i^ anS^^ntt 
: additiori, Japai^ was y^roVl^ing * X 
' -(jpiunteers dri^'aidA^^ projeS^ " 
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thuS naiiifying. the need for 
> . - . V- . ■ — ^ ■' 
cdntiriiied Peace ^br{>s preseiice. 

Sj^nce -l97^;|io ^narine fisheries 




a vii- befell' 



3ted^' 



st;ration teamsrathbwing new fishing 

methb,ds arid equipment were 

----- . - 

e^tabii'shed wd sucxiessful, and 

that as a result of thes"e ef-foxts 

t'her^ were substantially^ increksed 



es' aSf T^reselit. \ ^ish catches , although it regained 



Evaluation of tlje Project 



1^ 



In an evaluafcibri* done 




:hjmge'. Tbe^. evaluation ^^ated 
:hac throughout tHis project '^ther 



1976, 



the Pe^<^. ^rps evatuator states- 
that twb 'butbb^pcip^rigfirie ^epali'* 

' ctatiohs • jiacfc 1^^^ s^ up and were 
train±ng,f5^^^s, and that ^d^p- ' 

^^eojrs as^i^ed 'to the outlying- 
districts . were ' traiTiing local 
fisheririen^d ir^intaln and dperaie. 

^hir engi"h^s more* efficiently 

■ '_'/_..■ "A 

at,,^s a 



to be^^en *!£ this was .a permanent 

.J — ■ 

cl 

that tnrouRnouc cms nroiect -ttiere 
was 'little srfppdrt of cbbrditiatibri 
from the' FiaJheries fiivision, 

.-1^ ^' -- 

possibly ^ecause the Dlrectiq^r was 

*%<^irig*^ bfficer. >^ost 
of Ehe suggprt for ail of ilie 

cts came from' 



ihardne f ii^herfes-Bi 

aut:§iidfe agftiwrfes including the FAgS; 



Paci^^ Cbinmissibri , the 
Coo^^l^tion 




The evaluatxbi^ statj^y th 



re^bib of these ef flprts- volunteer' 

V - _ f - - '_ - _ 

^ssistln/f-^ would eflfifc'Sii^ce there 
were"^. w i ained lc?cal people' 
COntl^^jlj^KKi/ work. Xhe eva^uatiim^ 
further sffteU ihat ii|fier$^s demorr- 



^^aheS0 Overl 

VoiuTfteers, and the Pe^ce. Corps. 



Succe^es and failnres 



5 ' 




*Aefl0N Evfeiuation; 1^76. Peace 
Corps/W^sxerq Saraoa^ Country 
Program Bvaltiatlon . - ^ - 



Overall the Peace Gbrj)s iharil^ 

fisheries proj ects In Western Samoa 
. * 

. are considered^ Successful 4p that 
the' government's ordglnal ^oals'^-- • 
t,o_^educe the amountHsf , i/Dod imported 
arid^ develop a cbmmercial^^sliery 



-1, 



were achieved inrfivid 




i 




oluntejers 




also fell^ th^t their ^projects were 

ccessf ul, 
led to this succeiss 



Factors that niay_have 
include these : 



A^i'thdugh the .Fisheries 
Divisidiv was very new and did 
... not have the staff capabili- 
-jr ties or funding to provide 
direct supervision and 
trained counterparts to a±i 
.volunteers; the Division 
did .^ro^ide support in terms 
of W.^il-^p'lanned programs 
, with definitive objectives'^ 
^ good job sites, free housing 
.'v^%nd borats and outboard 
^ enginej^.^^ As the' programs : 
developed, tl^e'^ Division 
increased its support to 
volunteers, incihding 
^^^coonterparrs .with f isheri;^s - 
trainin^and' some financing. 

Most o£ the Peac*i Corps 

_ _ - _ _ ^ 

.Volunteers were chosen for 
thalrv expM2i|fehc_e in mechanics' 
oBajedfi<:ai:i5nal bai^kgrbiiti^ift:/ 



The 




•ftiarihe •fisheries 

>_ 

Volunteers were given , 
£xc^lent technical^ Mzrbss-^ • 
cultural^ ^nd^iarig^^age 
training; th^se cm demons traV ' 
tibh teams r&^ui^rly conversed 
even yi|^ ^ch other- in 
Samba^ ^ ^ 

IriXthe "beginning of the^ 

b^ram. Peace C©r|^d^!dndt ~ 
vide any te^hndjfll* stippdr^ 
*e f isneries 
ut*" ais the prd^ 
©a staff, 

y intere^ti'd 




fbr^ the 
urit& 
'atn deve 
liamber b 





in all df the projects and* was 
instrumental in getting some 
of them started. The staff 
metob&r also served the 
liaison between \^qiunteers 

?ffind the other interna tionai 
organizations that were in- 
volved in fisheries develop- 
ment in Western Samoa i Jfe 

• According- to the yoiunteers^ 
when the staff' member i^f t/ 
the country, no ^one ^^^^ j( 
gtcked t^p, the' marine prcgects 
S'nd they simply d'ied. - 

^' In each of 'iihese projects^ 
volunteers were, used to prb- 
vid^ assistance and training 
ti^Sambahs. Ks the Sajnbang 
became proficient in these 
task^ Jeace Cbrj)s began 
^pulling 'oyt. Bbth the P^aci 
Cbrps staff arid the vbljunteers 
felt that the vblui>teer5 had<. . . 
^Mt^J^y "worked- tllemee 

L'^jbb" arid "that Peace 
s^istarice tio 
orige/ rifeed ed -4 ifl the m^j:iite 
fish^ies fSHBR . * - 

Ite Samdin Mdpl'fe had' a lon'g 
history df' jfayolvemeri t wit h 
fisHeries, and were " 
pi:dtid , Independ^f 
natidnalistic. • ifli 
willing to woi 
Vdlunteer-s 
betterment 
quic_ 
lived 
went^ 
t^fp 

demonafcr^te tech: 
eqdipnmt • As 




own 




..yji 






voianteets were accepted arid 
trusted' "By Sambails, The 
^volurite^rs themsel^Jes felt 
ihis due in part to the 

^act that ,ihey were able to 

^mmuriicate' with the Samparis 
in their own language. 



The volunteers feit that there 



A 



j^re some failures in t^eir 
projects. One failure wa^'t^e^ 

:^ inability of* several vdlurttee"ts to 
convince the Fisheries Division 
bf thS rieed^ fpr conservation 
educat^n in We^tetn-^pamba^ J ^ 

" particularly •concerning :^the two - 
eSdafigered turtle species.' Ther^ 

is sorn^: question also as to the 

- : i3 - ■ - • _' 

* long-teml success of t»hese projects. 

/ *, . • . ^ 

Although th& ^tmportation of fish 

did go dtt^dfe'Mrigj the first; 18 

;he Village-Level - 

Extension Prdgram it 

;not known if this was^due tb 

vcrxunteer activities^r to some 4^ 

o^er cause. • Howeyer.^ _ the 

» development of outboard ^ngine 

*'jf^pair. ic^bbls and the im^dvement 

df^ishing fechniques did help 

Ifes^.^tfT M||a tb develop a- 




commercial fi'shery. Thus/ the 
marine fisheries proj^j2i:3 in 
Western Samda wera, sfuc^ssfui ±n 
meeting the origfii. 
cdiintry . 




4als ^6f the J 






■J 




. .1 

■ / 







s 



^'1 



Each of the five case' stuc!:^es iri^ 

^ " _ _ .. . _ . ^ ^. ' _ ^ _' 

.^cQhaptGi' II concTaded witb a sectioi^: 

^^llecl 'ScrcN?e^es arid Failures. Iri^ 

^ ^ese sumparies, points were brought 

-' oyt.to I'llustrate ^^/hy .somie projects 

were successfti'i and otSers . were not. 

Art;;iougn each project was^&if f erent^ 

"--J^-l V- ' - 



dene^in-g upon the giveri^S:on4iW.o^s ^ 
:itls'cl^ar that the ^ same/ l^^^-*^of 
f a^orsj^nf liS^nced each^mari^ 

Futrrre P§ace 
*'Co-rp^ ;iri^^olvement marine fi 





arid, in the^plannl^'g ^r!j:fi^tir ma^ne 



fisheries prj^graras^ hoped \ 

fAi^f nrnprathmers in titfe-^eid arid K 



pdat prdgrathinerp in tltfe. ^eid arid 
planners future Peace ^rps 
programs will benefit from the eval- 
uation of those factors fbutld to be 
criticaij^o the success of past 
Peace Corpst marine fisheries 
p;rograns . 



r 



S fisher projec^. 

^t 

ies P^ogf3TTa| wiiiUctepeiid 
these^iac tora arid dw bther% uj 
fo i'ndiviWfalv courcte^^ ^Th; 

^e^anin^s^^a^h^^aFcter id^Yi;^ 
tudi^s both to aid 

evaluS 
Corprs efforts 





EKLC 




Success : X 

c 

•. _ -ji^- V .■■ - _ _' ^ 

An^ng the, factors Ehfllt deternirie 
the ^uccess of Peac^ Corps prop,raTns' 
in marine fisheri^ are the amoWt ^ 
arid kind of support gJ^eri to . | 
projects and voluriteers from the 
Peace Corps and the host country 
^government, qua'lif icat idns" and 

training of the voi^^tee|^ the 
receptivity of host country people 
to** volunteers and the proj^ct^ ^rid 
the prev^^s invdlv«ement of hoSt 
Gentry agencies and local people 
in ^marine, fis'heries. These and- 
( other ^dtors irifliierice ^ratine 
\ f isheries progr^s to such an 
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extent that in mariy cases ^ the 
factors becotne criteria for 
cieterrairiing whether or not Peace 
Corps sihoold be involved with the 
program. The ftSj^^wirig factors 
should be considered both in the • 
plaririihg of future marine fisheries 
efforts and in evaluating current 
P^ace Cbtips programs in the field. 



w 



ance, identifying the types of 
positions that volunteers can fill, 
and ensuring that they are wanted 
aitd expected by local staff people. 
If the country believes' the project 
is Important this support x^lll be 
f brthcbming;*' if hat ^ berhaps Peace 
Corps shoaid reconsider tfieir in- 
vblvemeht 1^ the project/ 



'^^i^uppbrt frbiTi the Hbsl Cbuhtry 



Support from the Peace Corps 



Th3 second consideration for in- 



vblvemeht in marine fisheries is^. 
the dPSfOunt of commitiTien^ that ^eacip 




The first criterion to be con- 
sidered' in deciding whether or ribt ' 

geace Corps should be involved in * 

Xi _ _ _ _ _ 

irie fisheries projects should be 
e extent of commitment to t^e 
JjrOJ^ct by:, the hbs t .country gdvern- 
ment. If* projects are seen as top" 

priority by the' government, it is ' identify pi^s^i^.e 

more likely thatiK money will be vcwLi^riteers in mariri"e 

allocated fo^^the projects; volian- 



Corps gives to thejj>ro j efct • Peace 



f /tb 'y^t* 



Cor^s -support . s t^^j^fij^ an *tS^plannil^^ V ^ 
stage' when sfef f^*^embe€3^1i^eai>jW 
''^ hosC;coiintry flp 




pi . 



Projects, and goes, on toilthe -^^ ^ 

teers will be?- suppbr ted fc^ the <- A recruitment' and training* sta^s o? *^ 
agency to^x^hlch they are assigned^. • t^tc pt'oj^t, Peac^ Cotps shoaid k^^^ 
(XQimt-eifparts will be prbv|,tled^ ^nd * » -'''^'^s^hbhest-%| pbssiwte about tjie 

--^^X--^-i.r----'--^- ' ----- *i ^>r --^ ""^^ - \ - ^'-^ - ' 

the Ineressary-^ffiateriais-^nd equip- ^ . qualifications of Vt^ljiinteers that 
merit wxil be' provided . Pa^^^f" thi^ ^i - - - ^ ^ _ Jl. 



J 



commitment sficaild be in planhiil^*^^ 
programs^ that volunteers will be ; 

wbrking^h with Peace Co] 

- V 



they will' be abl^ to .ge^^* apd make' v*^""" 

.ti^^^''''>^h' -^-^^ - - *- ■ ^- 

:e '"Wiejiids^. country is aware of : 

lis when , th^ TeqU^st Voliinteers 



ixinceers . /-r p- f ^ 
^reriSers^ _ 




ahbiild formulate task analyses 
based op visits to potential volun- 
teer sites so that volunteers will ' 
receive appropriate' training for 
specific jobs.. Peace Corps should ► 
give^p<)tential volunteers a clear : 
picture of the situation in the 
country regarding the -level o^ tech-- 
nicai information needed, exact job 

descriptions, arid amount of support 

_ _ _ _ ^ . _ _ • _ ] _ \_ 

to be e|tpected. Once iri training, .. 

vdluht^rs should, be giver^ techni 

ctil tr^aining that is specific to 

/^tiftir job piacemerits,. One boin-t 



ttfat s tands-laut in ail of these"' 



case studies "is that wtien a loc^l . 
ji Peace Corps s1:aff member S&d 
responsibility, for th^ii^i;irie 
projects ^nd had* some ,tec£nica*l - 
uftd^standing^ proj ect;?^"*went' much ^ 
toore, sinddthly.,/ In the same ve^n, 
^ Pea(^ Corps should utilize technical 
resource people such as consultants 
. or r^tiJtn6d: 'f isherie&l^^ofunteers to 
pl^n afid evaluate marine fisher ier 



Qualifications and Expectations Volunteers 

In the past, volunteers were 

• recruited ^.g^^^ific projects and* 

: those with c |ro^Mk skii±s were 

: selected, fo^^ffiH^ty-typ^ ^^ork- f 

while dthets ^W^elected for 

>;technic^al work. Volutrt^sers with 

^^variced tlegre^s in the sciences 

expected to do \<rork that was ^ 

scientifically Useful- and "expected 

to iiave all the ' necessary supgort 

±n t^rms^ of ^uipment and funding 

to do good research. in ^ome cases 

;^lun.teers with sp<^ialized" 

_ _ - _ <• _ _ 

academic degrej^s 'sel^ec^ted by Peaqe i> 

Corj)s we.r4 'inorB con<*jerned with ^ 

' professional a^Wncement in* the *' 

_^ _^ ■ . * . 4* 

^ Scientif icf/cojnmunity^than witli-the^"'> ' 

r/tra3itional, Pea^e Carps, ex^j^JLencev^ 

V^^e^^^he^'^ecess'a'ry prof fe^si^^l \ 

support^s not^Wailable, ^^ny 

_ - ^ ^ % J - '- " 

iXo^yrit^ers .became frustrated 'and 
/ 



left/ On the 'other l|j^nd^ vdlUri- 
^ ^ . teers who had' general backgrounds 
oji|cts in the fl>eld. Peace ^orps and ^ere'trainej in f£she::ies 

iso should be careful ^bt ta pla'ce'^l^^ skills, felt^putof their 'd^pth" wljfen 
Iti^tee^s^in^^tioh 



^.vo 

;'*jobs away f romj^ugl^^^ed hdst 
pUri&y^f^^&jf essionara^ ' ii^ 






faced^ with -situations th^y— hac} "not 

eeir^toid abWt^n' ttklniilg. „ 
yoluhteersj^jijftS were not t-ra-i 



0a 

i 



community developag%"' theory and ^ 
• methods were rese^ful u '-.en Peace 




^ z^ - , - 

. Corps expected them to become ^""^ 

' volved in. their coittmuni ttes outside 

.*of their jobs, and even when they 

tried^^ they had few succiises. 

Peace Corps needs to have clear 

objectives f or^- voianteers and make 

stii'e they understand those ojjjec- • > 

tives. Peace Corps shquld select - 

/ ■ _ - , 

volunteers for marine*^ fisheries 

projects based upon their flexi- 
bility and-^eir ability to work in 
une^tictared, ambiguou? -situations . 
Vpluriteers AlBo sh^ui^ have experi- 
ent^^r traihiniSfe cbmipunity . 
de^^S&iaSt^le vJW|L^s_the appro- 
pri^a-n^^AtOgg^hpi^al sUflls" ^ 



.5 ' Rec^^tiviiy of Host Couiilry Nationals to Volunteers. 



&kch ^co'ufit^y reacts differently, 
to working with Peace ^orpe, ^t^d in 




litt4eftd do .wi_r©tlffe^^«,vo^un^ 

teers do'. Local custbms'^nd^ 

. . • . ■ / 

politics' can have ail imp,€>riant 

bearing, on tht-^^poterH:iai sUce^s df 

aT^ace Gfirps project fnd should be 

considered in^ project selection and 



i ■ _ -j ■ , ■ 

design, and in volctnteer^ recrui t- 

\ . 

ment . 



History of Hosteounliy's 
Ihvblvemeht with Fisheries 



_ . . / _ 

The last point to considet when 

thinking aboSt -potential marine 
fisheries projects' is the amount 
and.natiyje^f e;Kperience the 
couatry |^B^*ft^d in the fi^ld. 
Countries that^ have no hi^toryVoi- . . 
involvement vith marine fisheries, - 
even though receptive to such pro- 
jects, will have few staff people 

^_ _ > 

whb can support a project and. give^ 



direction^ to volOriteefs 



For 



example, in Westejfn** Sartoa the Fish- 
^rij^^ Division's set^ up with the' 



Jielp of a volunteer, ^but fOP .many ^jg 

^ f l'_ . , 

^ years it Was not able to the Jf*": 

necessary founts ;of sutr^rt to 

' : __ . , ^ J ^ ^ 

vbluhteers because it did not ha^Vf ^ 

/ .the funding or^taff capabiMties 

to do so, /^^^ie^^that fi^ve h 

sope" eKj>OTiehcV in 

hll^ .a|^i^des toward 

ei&es thatlwecre formed 




o 

ERIC 





revious exptrsure .that comI^ 
eqce a project. Fishe^peQ,^ in ^1 
tvacfer, for* example, were; np't 




B3 




\ - 



2rs at 



receptive t*o voIurit;^ers ai first 
because they t^ad h^d *ba^ experi- 
ences with cooperatives* ' Peace 
Corps should be awsird'of these 
attitudes and make sure that prb- 

- 

jects take sacfi atti^des intd^ 

* " _ _ _ ^ ' _ ^* 

accbiiht in the plarinin'g Jtages . ' 



Planfling^ 
for the 
Fuffire 




of 



ro5|[^3^'and given 



From the above disj:,yjii 
marine fisheries 
the current Peace CbrJ^-^phasis on 
basic hwlTv|ri needs, f 
the mar^lie fisheries jar 

"scaled viliage-level marln^ f isher- 



ie§ dffiveldprnent programs 
toward 




development programs. The . task . 
analysis breaks tldwri thisr tasks that 
volunteers in sucl)i programs would 



be expected to petfdrm to fulfill 

the objectives • of individual 

countries' and the ^ace Corps,' 

also outlines an inventory ot\ si 

around whioh Peace Corps hopes^ 

deye;i^p skill trai.rting models 

19^9*5^. AliNmariYie fisher j 
- \ - • 

development wo5^*kerj5 should 
to^.§jrform some combination 
folloVirif* tasks /^p end 3yig upoSr tiheir 





skill training, edocationj^^Jpcperi- 
ei!ice^ -<:heir ^sigrimeht thev"'*^. * 
?fcountry *_s development goals '^and 
'^status of ar&s'anal .fishings in th??*^ 




area . 



Ot 



tasks may be added . as ^ 



Geared 
^sisting the avt±Banaf 
fish^nieri of coas tal. §re&iS ,^-.suc] 

woujffi invo^elj^jdfuhte^s in_^_^ 
pelcts^jj^r f^^e^^e^development 



heeded that^are^ specific -to thi^. 
jjartj^cular hSst- coui;^t*ry uhtfer consi- 
deration a«^ to ti^i^^ining needs 
of indiviflito' volunteers .-^ 



r 
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Task Aiialysis: 
yillage4kel 



Developnient 



s 



r 



Eacjfi marine fisheries pxrogram 

_ _ , • . — — 

will have general goals anH expecta- 

tions of the volunteers involved. 

In village-level marine ffsi^efies 
^ developi^ent pro grams ^Hbluriteers 
^^j^;^^l be expeq^ted to: y : > 



• Establish and maintain goocl 
personal and working rcilatlbri-. ^ 
shi^s with host countr55j,«^super-5sr 

' visors ,^ oo~workers i arid local ^ 
fishermen, * ^i^^ 

• B^ccyp^ familiar with the 
policies , plans, arid^program 
goals of their host cpuri* .y 
agencies and gaifi an under- 
standing of how thel.f projects^ 

0^ fit into national programs.^ 



Establish dbj ectives and a 
program of work to accomplish 
those objectives, 

'f ' ■ . 

Develop producti^^e* working 
relationships with pjopie ±131 
all agencies '^f^f^^gfiilfy^ 
Influence^ ^^^f^^-^ ^^^^^^ 

/inciudi^|BB|^f^^^^^ 

an ± ;v^e r s ± ^W^Wg o ve r nm e n t 
agencies,, in^egiationai - 
agencira, and fte private * " 
sector.^ ' 




• Identify aiUl the Resources in 
the local area arid in their 
'hcDsl country agencies arid 
j. other^ that may be availabie . 
to their.; projects -. 

* • Ad He re to the rules , ^<?rigula- 
tibris> and. policies of their 
"^tfcst cburitry agencies, atid 
cbriduct themselves as full 

r working tnembers^pf their 
Agencies witii^'^ir 'the rest5t)ii* 
" sibilitiBO/ thtiS^^ppnveyed , ' 




Become familiar wit^tS^ " 
status bf marine fisheries 

evelopmerit in their areas, 3.t 
identify; f problems^,* cdncertti^t^ 
anS expectations for their own 
projects* with their supervisors 
arid cd-wdrkers, * 



Specific tasks that volunteers 
will be e'xp^cted td??T>erfbnn iri 
^-^vil^lag^-level 'marine fisheries ./^ 
develqi^ment :fcari be ci|Vi 

into 't^i^^ fbii^i^ing ^b^ctferi^ 
fi sherries ;m§thP<iolc>,^ST^ fishing^ ' 
ygear, fjls'l^^f^- research,: fis 
r^mtili^l^i ^^i^'^^a^etin^ 
operatives ;---^nd^^^;E3^ educatibri. 

'I ■ . 




A 




QII'Mithodology and Fishing Gear 



Study existing fishing inetHdds j 
gear, vessels^ and fish sp/^cies 
utilized liji^ local fishermen. 

Study and deterir.irie extent of 
fishery resources presently 
utilized, th^eir ab.uttdahce, 
and identify 'pQisisdLble ways to 

trease catch o-f desirable 
h and shellf.ish.. 

f 

Evaluate traditional fishing - 
.vesisels an<3> other boat desigtys • 
to :Tde termini Value -of intro- 
^ac^ing new boats or modi'fy^ng 
^'e^^xfeting oties for better fish- 
ing gear, ^ '^^ 




Develop^ new methods or modi^ 
existing fishing methods to , 
increase fish.c^tch per unit 
effort . 

Introduce new gear and dembh- 
straf^^ its use^ construction, 
and repair . Gear and new 
fishing- methods cl^at* might be 
introduced/ include the 
following: 



if- 



ihe^ishirig - hand lines, 

X floating lines, 
^ ; t Xj;rbllit).g ^ 

ft J4r^ ^i ^itlg - fish pots and- ^ 
:^ traps, shell- 

- f±sh pots and 

traps ] 
EnciroJ^ing gear - purse 

seines^ 
beach seines 





Net fishing - dipi/or lift 
net^, gill 
trangeriets 
traminel rie 
for fis^i an 
lobster. 
Dredge and trawl f isH^lig 
shellfish dredges 
bottbn trawT for 
arid shrimp 



> Introduce putl^dard and inboard 
engines ki\d t^ach "proper ffiount- 
ing' of engines , operation, . 
repair and maintenance. 

__' ^ . _ » 

►Teach fishing safety p^Scedures 
such as boat handiin[^and 
equipment to'i take f or^^mergen*- 
cies r- paddlefe ot oar^^ a' 
'light, food, and'*water,L V 




isheries'Kesearch 



vey and, collect data: on 
ai fish and. -shell fish 
s^pecies pr^e^tiy being atiiiz- 
ed and identi?^; potential 
fishery resources Wbt^resently 
utilized. y^.. - ■ . 

■*< " ^ 

• Evaluate inshore and^'offshc^fe , 
- environments for their. _'pot^- 
» tial for -protecting arid 

proinoting , important fish. and , 
. "^shellfish species.. 
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m Ulcritirv tliu cUstributton and 
roliUive abundnnce of important 
tisli.and shcltfctsh species, to 
determine the need for resource 
managenient and conservation 
programs . 

• Study tte life history and 
identify the; dif f erent life 
stages of importapt f ish arid 
sheiifish species ''ro determirie 
tHc appropriateness of differ- 
ent fii^hing .methods a%id gear 
and the need for moratbria dri 
fishing at certain times of 

the year or in certain spawning 
areas. 

• Teach counterparts arid local 
fishermen tjie impbrtarice of 
resource mariagemerit and conser- 
vation ^nd help thiem determine 
how best to manage their own 

^ local fishery resources. 

Fish Handling 

• Study existirig metUods of fish 
handling, preservation, and 
processirig arid identify local 
prefererices as to size, condi- 
tion of fish sold, and fresh- 

. ness of fish desired, 

• Ideritify the types of fish 
prbcessing and preservat ion 
available to local people and 
their reactions to each type. 

• Iritrbduce new methods of fish 
preservation that use locally 
aval lable materials and skills. 
Such. methods conid include: 



Sal tirig - either between 

layers of salt, or 
in a brine solution 
Smbkiri^ - in small quantities 
^ fo-r household use 

Dr ying - cheapest, uses sun- 
light and little 
else, but fish must 
be gutted 
Xalng - maintains freshness of 
f ish over short 
periods. of time from 
boat to market, but 
requires ice "plarits 
(electricity) 

• Explore the possibility of pro- 
cessing fish on ari iridustrial 
scale, such as caririirig arid 
freezing . 

• Teach gerieral health practices 
with regard tb fish preserva- 
tion arid handling, including 
quality control and sanitation. 

Fish Marketing and Cooperatives 

i Study turrerit fish marketing- 
methods, location of markets, 
availability of transportation ^ 
from docking areas t-o markets, 
and methods of fish distribu- 
tion (by fishermen themselves? 
by* middlemen who buy at the 
dock?). . 

• identify other marketing 
methods that may be pbssible in 
the local area arid Ibcate 
potential markets fbr fish ttat' 

' have not been utilized 
previous ly . 
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hocntc nnd^.dctGrminG need for 
credit ansl financing to iniprove 
present market inf; methods, , 

He;tp f tshcrmen develop associa- 
tions or cooperatives if none 
are in operation for fish 
marketihg and financing for ( 
gear and boats. 



FiiH^ries Educatidh 



Provi\le assistance in adminis- 
tration, boolclceeping , and 
accounting for associations 
and cooperat ives , and educate 
cooperative members in such 
activities. ^ 

Collect data on fish sdld^ 
prices obtained^ size pre- 
ferred, quality of fish when 
sold, types of fish eaten, and 
^bther s-tat is tical ' information 
to determine whi re iraprdvements 
arc most Reeded. 

Prepare feasibility - studieis for 
new inarkets and d^esign new 
facilities fot marlcetin'g needs 
such as ice plants ancf storage 
areas in crooperative buiidings-* 

^ _ _ 

identify local businesses and 
buisnessmen who are interested 
in either financing marketing 
tacilities or in buying fish 
directly from fisherinen and 
who cfen provide technical help 
to fishermen. 



'Conduct nonfornal fisheries 
^ 'ijrtT Tl'r n Pt n n of counterparts ^ cb- 
^vjpfkets, and local fishermen 
^ irt all of the above fields 
•when undertaking the apprb- 
^pciate activities . 

^'Ut?i!lize local resources to 
praiiibte eating of fish through 
audiovisual and written 
materials such as .films and 
posters. 

Give taiks to* school children 
about the finery resources of 
theit atea aAtt th^^ infiortance 
of ptdtectlng fish 'fttiwV^o that 
there will be f -fsh in 
future. ' '.^ 

• 

Work with health and nutrition 
volunteers in deve Icping nev; 
ways to cook fish and introduc- 
ing new fishery resources to 
local people , 

Develop an awareness^of fisher- 
ies resources locally i:hrbugh 
newsletters, radio programs, 
. and other types of informatidri 
exchange . 

Where feasible, work with Ideal 
fisheries technical schddls ^nd 
colleges to give practical, 
hands-dh fishing experience to 
students. Allow Ideal fisher- 
men td demdnstrate and lecture 
dn new gear and methods and let 
them answer quest ions from 
students-. 
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Appendix A- 



f'ost of the background informa- 
tion used ifi developing the material 
^presented in the case stadias wajs 
found in Peace Corps files, includ- 
ing those of the Office of Program- 
ming arid Training Coordination, 
country desk officers, and the 
ACTION Library, Some materials 
v;ere received from returned Peace ► 
Corps volunteers involved in those 
projects studied as well. Most af 
the statenients made in evaluating 
success arid failure of Peace Corps 
marine fisheries projects came from 
Peace Corps evaluations; however, 
some statfe^ments made are based upon 
the perceptions of returned volun- 
teers themselves i especially wheri 
no formal evaluations were ever 
made. Perceptions change over time , 
and most volunteers contacted agreed 
that they were perhaps remeinbering 
onty the very good or very bad 



i^*. 

aspects oi tliei i ifcpurs , Thus these 

case studiis^ sfhbuld riot be cbrisider-^ 

ed as the f i rt^l*'^v^rdict in any case, 

but as the perceptirftis of evaiuators, 

prograxraners , trainers, staff j^^rid 

volunteers , involved in marifte -^sher- 

r 

tes projects. There were also gajls 

, i » ^ ^_ 

iri the data that coaid not be filled. 

Data froin returned volunteers was 
gathered through 'telephone conversa- 
tions and letters. Volunteers were 
asked questions to start their think- 
ing about projects, some of which 
occurred- 18 years ago- Others merely 
talked about projects ^ giving their 
own views with iittie prompting 'from 
the researchers. A sample question- 
riarire used for this purpose follows. 



Marine Fisheries RPGVs 



1. How many volunteers were in your 
project? At the beginning? At 
th6 end of two yeans? 

2. \\fhat pre-Peace Gorps^^educatiori, 
training , arid experience in 

f marine fisheries did you have? 

3. \>/hat trairiirig did you have prior 
to placement iri-cduritry? 
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\^/hat was your primary job as a_ 
volunteer? Your secondary job? 

Did your project have clearly 
defined obj ec ti ves ? Did you 
know v;hat these Were? 

Wliat were the objectives of the 
proj ect? Were PC ob j ectives^ Xhe 
same as those of the host ^ 
country ? ' i 

Was there supp^ip■t for the pro- 
ject? From PC? From the hoist 
country gbverriiliient l^at kind 
of support: . 

a. courite^rparts 

b. place to work - 

c . money 

d. t ranspbrtat ion 

e . hbiis ing 

f. equipment 

g. supiervisibn and direction 

If not t^S)rking for the govern- 
ment, who provided support and 
guidance for yoa» project? 

^^here did you iive^^^Work? 
VJithin what radius^T your 
living quarters/work place did 
you travel for work purposes? 
How far did you travel from your 
living quarters to your place of 
work? Did your living arrange- 
ment influence your job 
performance? 

^id you completfi your project; 
\\Jhy did you and other volunteers 
in^J^our program leave the 
project: 



a. normal _ terniiriatidri 

b. medical_ reasons 

c. personal reasons 

d . pro j ect deficiencies 

e . other problems 

11.. Did you perceive prbblens during 
the course bf the prbject? If 
sbj did ybu make, recbmniendat ions 
to the Peace Cbrps? To the host 
cbuntry government? 

12. Were sUch recoctmendations acted 
upbn? Did such actions improve 
the situation? \^lhy or why not? 

13. Did you have enough to do? Was 
ybur jbb dependent upon outside 
suppdrt? 

14. In your opinion, did the project 
fulfill original objeptives of 
PC? Of the host country govern- 
ment? Why or why not? How? 

15. If not, what were the problems? 

a. no need for ^project as defined 

b. personal problems 

c. medical problems _ _ ' 

d. anavoidabie "chance-" problems 

(i,e. political) 

e. lack of support - money, equip- 

ment, trained counterparts 

f. lack of receptivity _on part- bf 

target audience (fishermen, 
fanners, etc.] 

g. inability of volunteer tb 

communicate - language, 
cross-cultural issues, 
technically unqualified; 
personality problems 

h. other problems 
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16- What was your group's feelings 
^ about cdritiriuirig the project in 
your country? In* another 
country?' What is your feeling 
about this? 

17. Do you consider .the project 
successful? What do ybu^'ihean 

. by sucies^ful? IF not, under 
what cjLOcums tarices could the 
project^have been successful? 

18, Is the project still going bh? 
If not, why do you think it 
stopped? 

19, Any further cdiranerits on train- 
ing, abilities of volunteers to 
do the job, support from PC, 
host countfy, private dbridr 
organizations, other volunteers, 
and evaluations of PC projects. 

20. Can you suggest other i^eople in 
your program who should be- 
contactdS for information? 
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EKLC 



List of < 
All Past 




Marine Fisheries 
Rejeets 

Africa 



Country 


Date of 
Initiation - 


Type bf^ 

— P«xg-r-am 


Size 


Duration 


Present 
Status 


L\eny>a 


1965 


University/ Jt. 
Musevim 
(individual 
placements) 


snail 


10-13 
years 






1972/74 


Smithisbnian/ 
Research 
•(individual 
placement) 


4-6 
PGVs 


4 years 




i^uri tius 


1972 


Smithsonian/ 
Research 


3-5 
PUVs 


4 years 


No fs^of^ran 




1972 

^ r 


fishery 
cbbperatives 

97 


3-5 
PCVs 


4 years 


No program 




f 






^ 9 



Africa 



Morocco 



Senegal 



Sierra 
Leone 



TOQO 



Date of 
^ti^t ion 



Type of 
Program 



Size Duration 



1973 



1968 



1964 



1972-73 




regard 

Lvidual 
placefee«ts) 



fish ^ 
e*xterisibri 

fish 

technology 



1962 



fish 

extension 



few 



4-5 
years 



fish small 3 yea^s 

cooperatives 



5 PCVs 1 



2-3 
PCVs 




3-8 
PCVs 



1964-65 



Present 
Status 



phased out 



discontinued 



discontinued 



phased out 



dis continued 
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Asia 

and the f 



Date.bf Type of ^_ Present 

Country Initiati^:^^ Program -Size Duration . Status 

Fiji ' 1970 " fishery 4 1-2 phased out 

♦ f cooperative PCVs years. * - 

technicians small ^*-5 ^ sradnal 

J years phasing but 

; and _ ^ ^ i o 

with 1-2 

PCVs at 



ERIC 



PC/Smlthsbriiari 
volunteers. 



(individual . '5 P^^eserit 

placements) • ► working as 



marine 
techriiciariis 















Iran 


1968 


Research - 

pollution 

resource 

mariagernGTit 

with 

Smithsonian 
aid 


20-3.0 
PCVs 


7 years 


terminated 
f 


V 

Malays ia 


1963 


fishery 

reisearch 

extension 


8 

PCVs 


10 ydars 






1976 


marine 
technology 
(Individual 
placement) 


PCV 


2 yeargf 


terminated 




19 77 


maricuiture 


PC^^ 


I 

f 


phased but 
• 
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Asia and the Paccific 



Country 


Dafe of 
Irid tia t ion 


. Type of 
Program 




Duration 


Present - 
- Status 


* 

Micronesia 


1966 . i*. 


fish 


53 


7-9 


phased out 






marketing 


pevs 




















1967 


fish 


23 


6.8 ■ 


phased out 




« 


research 


PeVs 


ypars 






1968 


fish 


15 


5-7' \ 


l^ildocU UliL 






cooperative 


PCVs 


years 






1973 


maricuiture/ 


few 


' 4-5 - 


phased out 






marine 




years ' 








technicians/ 












fish pond 






« 






developers 












(special 












placements) 


4 


i"- 




PhilippiniBS 


1973 


plaririijig/^ex- 

terisi^ff^re- 

search 


30__ 
PCVs 


^ years 


active 



marine 
technglB^gy 



Solomon 1973 
Islands 



Smithsonian/ 
maricuiture 
(individual 
placement) 



small 6 years 



Tonga 



1972 



research 5-7 
(individnai PCVs 
-^gia cements) 



7 years 



active 
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Asia and the Pacific 



> 



Cbuhtry 


Date of . 
Initiation • 


Type bf 
Prbgram 


Size 


\ - 

D4*ratia*v 


Preterit 

- -Siat4:i& - 


W. Samba 


— r — 

/970 ■ 

* 


cbbperatives/ 

research 

technology 


1^-20 
PCVs 


f 

9 years 


active but 
reduced 

} 


\ 


1975 


marine 
techriblbgy . 


PCVs 


4 years 


active but , 
reduced 


Latin Amenca 
andjthe 
Canbfeean ' . 






• 




Cbui>try 


Date of 
- Ihitiatian - 


Type of 
— Program 


Size 


Juration 


Present 
Status 


Belize 


1962, 
1970 


i 

cooperatives 

coop/r-esearch 

(individual 

placement) 


2 

ECVs 
smal 1 


2 years 

to present *active 


Brazil 


1966 


fish 

colonies L 
' cooperatives 


large 

(60- 

HOPCVs) 


10 years 


phased out 




1972 


research 

(individual 

placement) 


small 


years 


x^^^phased but 



idl 




La t i rv Amer ic a- ajid t h e C aribbean 



DatQ, of Type of 

Coantry ' Initx ation Program 



Size Duration 



Present 
Status 



ehtie 



3:966 



,1969 



cooperatives 



large 
(605 



1974 



1977-78 



fishery 
reSearcl- 

high skilled, 
fish research 

fishery 



7 years 
10-15 6/8 years 
15-20 3 years 
15-20 2 years 



discbritiriued 

discbritiriued 

- - ^ 
discbritiriued 

phasing out 



Colombia * 


mid-60's. * 


cooperatives 


small 
(3-5) 


sporadic 






1973 


maririe 
research 
(iridividiial 
placeiilerit) 


small 
(3-5) 

■ ^ \ 


4-5 years 


phased out 


-Costa Rica 


19^68 


CARFDP* _ • 
University/ 
Cooperatives 


6 

pevs 


3 years 

^ .- . 


phased out 


Dcmiriicari 
Republic 


lg64 


fishery 
extension 


^ 3-11- 
PCVs 


2 ^ears 


discontinued 




1975 


cooperatives 


2-3 
PCVs . . 


1975- , 
present 


active 















* CARFDP =>Central American Regibrial Fisheries Development Project' 
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Lati 



id— the Caribbean 



C o u 


Date of 
Inltiat ion- 


Type of 
Program 


Size 


Duration 


Present 
Status 


n. Carlbbea'- 


- 7^ ■ ' • 

1976 


marine 
technology 
(individual 
placement) 


1 

PCV 


2 y gains' 


active' 














\, 












Ecuador 


* 1974 


marine. 
■ teclinblbgy 


1_ 

'pcv 


2 years 


• 






— 








El 

Salvador 


■ •» ■ 
1968 _ 

. " - 


CARFDP* _ J 
cooperatives 


20-^5 
PCVs 


11 years 


phased out 


Gaatemala 


1968 ; 

- 


CARFDP* 
fishery 
extension 


10 

PCVs 


3 years 
















Honduras 


1968 


CARFDP* 


10 ^ 
PCVs 


8 years 


phased out , 


Jamaica 




r» ri T* 3 1 T \7 P 

1_(JUIJCJ. d ^ -L. V CO 


7 

PCVs 


3 years 


phased but 


i^icaragua 


1968 


CARFDP* 


6 

PCVs 


' 1-2 • . 
years 


terminated^ 


Panama 


\ ■ 

1966 


cooperatives^ 


3-5 
PCVs 


6. years 


PC Program . 
Terminated 




1968 


cArfdp*' 


10 . 
' PCVs 


4 years 


' PC Program 
Terminated 



* CARFDP = Central American Regional Fis^ies Developtnent Project 
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Latin America and the C^ribhisan 

Date of ^yp_^ V" - Present 
Coontry Initiation Program Size Duration S tatjj^ 

^^Tu No appropriate dbcumeritatibn 



ion 1 

109 




General 
Refeienees 



Action, 197 7. Annual Report. 

Banerjee, , 1976. ^dod for all mahkirid: Think Fish. P-C^ Fisheries 
Program. Office of Policy and Planning Evaiaation U.S.P.C. 

Banerjee, T.,.1977. P.C. Evaluation Sutnmaries. 

Banerjee, T., 1978. Sutranary and analysis of P-C. related evaluations 

conducted daring FY 1977. x - 

Roy, D., 1968. Peace Corps and coops in Latin America. 

Sherberne, J. , 1976. Examples of natural resources and environmental 
projects Smithsonian — P.C. Environmental Program 1972-76. 

Smithsonian institution - Peace Corps Environmental Program Questionnaire 
Sununary, 1/1977. 

Smithsonian institution - Peace Corps Environmental Program Questionnaire 
Summary, 7/1977. 

U.S. Peace Corps, 1962. U.S. Peace Corps project brochures. 

U.S'. Peace Corps, 1968. Training Manual: Agriculture extension. 

U.S. Peace Corps, 1964. Peace Corps in NANEAP recruiting brochure; 

U.S. Peace Corps, 1969. Peace Corps in Latin America. 

U.S. I^eace Corps," 1969. U.S. Peace Corps; 'Joint Program Review. 

U.S. Peace Corps, 1973. P(?ace CorpM OperatfonH Roport FY 197 3- 

U.S. Poacf Corps, 1971. U.S. Peace Cc^rps projtu't reports by country. 



J 05 



no 



ERIC 



ft 



U.S. Peace Corps, 1973. Peace Corps and the Erivirbrimerit . 

U.S. Peace Corps, 1963. Peace Corps projects in Africa. 

U.S. Peace Corps, 1974. Peac^ Corps Annual Operations Report FY 1974 

U.S. Peace Corps ^ 1975. Peace Corps Annual Operations Report FY 1975 

U,S. Peace Corps, 1975. African Regional management plan FY 1976-77. 

U.S. Peace Corps, 1975. Latin American Regional Management Plan. 
FY 1975-1977. 

U.S. Peace Corps, 1976. Proceedings Second Directors Conference. 



\i)h 



ill 




by Region 
and Cbunfiy 



AFRICA 

Cameroon 

etcmens, H.P. 1970. A reviov/ of thr P.C. fisheries nrorrrans in West 

Cameroon and India . 
Hatt, C.B. 1972. A soecial renort on the inland fisheries secfcibri of 

the' beot . of Agriculture. 

U . S . P . C . /Caneroon. 1968. Caneroon prof^ran menbrahclum . i9i5o-71. 
U.S^P.C/Caneroon. 1969. Caneroon Dept. of Africulturo : Fisheries. 
U.S. P.C. /Cameroon. 1972. Coonerative and credit union training, 

program for West Caneroon. 



Dahomey 

U.S. P.C. /Dahomey 1967. Dahbriy Prbf>ran -Summary 1967-71 . 
LI . S . P . C . /Dahomiey Prbgrarh Memb rand urn. 

Kthiupia 

U . S . P . C . /ICtli lop La . 1966. Ethiopia nrof^ran memoranclup. 1966-70. 

U.S. P.C. /Ethiopia. 1969. Thi? U.S. P.C. In Fthiooia. 

U S P C . /Ktiiibpi'i- L974. P.C. Hthlonia Incnuntrv trainln'^ report. 

i 

Hishm('h, ^ ^ , r;Ii; V/Il liams, and P. Snitli. 1977. Gabon coiuUrv 
eva 1 Mil t i on . 

n . S . I* . C . /(J.d)()ti . .1967; Hnhon Pro^ran Summarv 1967-72. 
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Stornin, J. and J. Hatch. 1976. Gambia Country Evaluation. 



Ghana' 



Coylc, N.^ R. Blbhny an^d C. Holfor. 1976^ Ghana country evnluation 
r.i^.P.C. /Ghana. 1967 . ^' Ghana Propram Sunmary., 
II. S. P. C. /Ghana Prdpram MemoranduTn. 



Gu Lnea 



ll.S.P.C. /Guinea. 1966. 

1966-70. 
U.S.P.C. /Guinea. 1966. 



Guinea 1966. Guine^* nronran nemornriduin 
Guinea prograni summary 1966-71. 



Ivdrv Coast 



U.S.P.C. /Ivory Coast. 
•11 . S . P .C . / Ivorv Coast . 
U.S.P.C. /fvory Coast. 



1967. I.e. Prbf,ram Sumniarv 1967-72, 

1968. I.e. Prop.ran Mpribrani'-um 1968. 
1971. I.e. Country Plaii 1971-73. 



Gardner, M. Personal Communication. P.C. Kenya desk of f'tccr . 
U.S.P.(-:./Of f ice of Policy and Plaririirif> Evaluation 1976, 

Peace Corp/Kenya country ev<alUation. 

U.S.l^C. /Kenya. 1966. Koriyca Prop, ran . Summa rv 1966-7 1 . 

n . S . P .C . /kenva . I96H. Kenya Pfop ram Memorandum. 

U.S. P.C. /Kenya. 1979. Kenya .Count rv Manar.emont Plan FY 1980, 



*d»'n()tes Peace C(^rps Lrivblvement in marine fisheries. 



lOH 



1 12 



Liberia 



U. S. P. C. /Office of Poiicy and Planning Evaluation 1976. 

P.e» Liberia evaluation. __ . 

U. S. P. e. /Liberia, 1966. Liberia Program Summary 1966-71 . 
U. S. P. e. /Liberia. 19^8. Liberia Program memorandum. 

U.S. P. e. /Liberia. ., '1978. LibeFia Countrv Management Plan. 

U. S. P. e. /Liberia. 1979. Liberia Country" Management Plan FY 1980 



*Maar i t ius 



Swanson, C. PersonaT communication^ ^.ecruitirig desk officer, 

U.S.P.C. /NANEAP. . ,.. 

U, S. P. C. ^Mauritius. 1968. "l^Hif re cane is King" 
U.S.P.C. /Mauritius. 1971. Mauritius' Country Plan. 



^ riorocco 

U.S.P.C. /Morocco. • 1967. Morocco Program Sonnary 1967-7 2 . . 

U.S .P. C. /Morocco. 1968^ riorocco Program Memorandum. 1968-71. 

y.S.P.C^/Mbrbceo. 1970. Morocco Coantry Plan. 

Weber, F., D. Garner, and R. Gardner. 1976. Morocco Country Pro 
.Evaluation. 



Nigeria 



U.S.P.C. /Nigeria. t96A . 
U .S .P. C. /Nigeria. 1965. 

Nigeria XI IT . 
U.S.P.C. /Nigeria. 1967. 



P.C. Nigerian Project _ - . 
Report from the Ag/Rd conference in tiio 

Nigeria Program Summary 1967-72. 



U. 

u. 
u. 



S. P.C. /Senegal . 
S. P.C. /Senegal. 
S.P.C. /Senegni. 



1966. Senegal Program Memorandum. l^^^^^^^O; 
1968. Senegal Program Membrahdiim. l0r'i8-7'^ . 
I96n. Senegal Program Siimmarv. 19^»8-71. 



*(KMi()t(v; Peace Clorns i ii vt) 1 veirieii t: inriariile f I slic^r f (*s ; 
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Seychelles 



Country Director Personal Conmunicatibn. 
U.S.P.C. /Nigeria. 196^. ' P.C. Nigerian* Proj ec t , 



*Sierra Leone 



McGuii^e^ 


R.G. 


1964. • 


Sierra 


Lebhe Overseas 


evaluation. 


U.S.P.C. 


/Sierra 


Leone . 


1966. 


Sierra 


Leone 


Prbgrain 


Membrahdutn 1966-70 


U.S.P.C. 


/Sierra 


Leone . 


1966. 


Sierra 


Lebhe 


Program 


Sumniary 1966-71. 


U.S.P.C. 


/Sierra 


Lebhe . 


1968. 


Sierra 


Leone 


Program 


SumTTiary 1968-71. 


U.S.P.C. 


/Sierra 


I^ebrie . 


1971. 


Sierra 


Lebhe 


Country 


Plan 1971-74. 


U.S.P.C. 


/Sierra 


Lcbrie . 


1978. 


Sierra 


Lebhe 


Country 


Mnnagernent Plan 




1978. 














U.S.P.C. 


/Sierra 


Lebrie . 


1979. 


Sierra 


Leone 


Country 


M a n a H e m f m t Plan 



Sbmalia 



FY 1980. 



U.S. P.C. /Somalia, 
U.S.P.C. /Somalia. 
U.S.P.C. /Somalia. 



1966. 
1967. 
1968. 



S 



Somalia Program Memorandum 1966-70. 
Somalia Program Summary 1967-70. 
Somalia Prop.ram Memoranclum. 



Tanzania 



U.S.P.C. /Tanzania. 1968. 
U.S.P.C. /Tanzania. 1968. 



Tanzania Program Horibrahdun. 1968-70. 
Tanzania "^^rcgram Summary. 1968-71. 



. 

^denotes Peace Corps involvement in marine fisheries, 
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• *T6p.b 



Cook, P. S. 1963. Togo evaluation report, 
^^iinan, D. 1^62. Togo evaluation report^ 
Hapj^ood, D. 1965. Overseas evaluation Togo, 
teiberg; L. , J.W. McCallum arid P. Smith 1977. 

Togo Country Program Evaluation. 



U.S.P.e./Togo. 1966. 

U.S.P.e. /To^o. 1966. 

U.S.P.e./Togo. 1966. 

U.S.P.e. /Togo. :i968. 

11. S. P. C. /Togo. i§7D. 



Togo 1st Fisheries Cdriferehce. 
Togo ^dgram Suminar^^ 1966^71. 
Tof>,o Program MembraridUm 1966-71, 
Togo' Program Hemdraridurri. 
Togo Country Plari. 



Tunisia 



Burnes, K. , M. Hishmeh, and P. Smith 1977 - PC/Tunisia Cdiiritry Program 
- _ Evaluation., m 

U.S. P. C. /Tunisia. 1966. Tunisia Countr}-^ Memorandum 1966-70. 
U.S. P. C. /Tunisia. 1970. Tunisia Coantry Pian . 
U.S.P.e. /Tunisia. * ^ TJie Peace Corps and Tunisia. 
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ASIA AND THE PAeiMC 



Schuieneri F.U. 
U.S.P.C./Fiji. 1968 
U.S.P'.C./Flji. 1970 
U.S.P.C./Fiji. J.972 
U.S.P.C./Fiji. 1977 
U.S.P.C./Fiji. 19,78 



Fiji: A case study' of fisheries development. 

Fiji program memorandum 1968-71. 

Fiji country plan. • * 

Fiji country plan. - 

Fiji country management plan. 

Fiji cc5untry management plan FY 1980. 



indie 



U.S.P.C./India._ 1961. The P.C. in India. - 
U.S. P. C. /India. 1969. P.C. India fisheries. 
U.S.P.'C. /India. 1977. U . S .P .C. /Action in fisheries. 



*Irari 



Basile, M.I. i975.>- Iran 50. /.h evaluation. , , 

US P.C. /Iran. Peace Corps.'Iran Agricult&re notebook. 

u!s'.p!c!/lran. 1967. Iran Project Summary 1967-72. ; 

U.S. P.C. /Iran. 1968. Iran Project Summary 1968-71 . 

U.S.P;e./lran. 1976. P.C. Iran Country Plan. 
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K orea V 



U.S.P.C./Kotea. 1972. Korea Country Plan 1972-75, 
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* Malaysia 



Hashiiri, M.Y. 1971. Evaluation of the P . C . /Malayisian agriculture 
prbgrain . ' ' 

U.S.P.C. /Malaysia. 1966. Malaysia Program Summary 1966-71..; 

U.S.P.C./Malaysia. 1967. Malaysia Program Review; 1967-71;' 

U.S.P.C. /Malaysia. 1967. Malaysia Program Summary 1967-71 ; 

U.S.P.C. /Malaysia. 1970. Malaysia agriculture, training program. 

U.S.P.C. /Malaysia. 1^72. Malaysia Country Plan 1972-75; 

U.S.P.C. /Malaysia. 1977. Malaysia Country Management Plan; 

U.S.P.C. /Malaysia. 1978. Malaysia Country Management Plan. 

U.S.P.C. /Of f ice of Policy and Planning Education; 1976; 

Malaysia CdUjltry Program Evaluation. 

Malta ' 

Jenningjs, H;L; 1971; Evaluation visit of Malta. 



* Mler^4XBsla 

Broody, M. , M. Carroii, and N. McKittenick. 1968. Micronesia . 

evaluation report. 
U.S;P;e. /Micronesia. 1966. Training program for PCV's to serve in 

Micronesia. 

U.S;P.e. /Micronesia. 1968. Micronesia Program Summary 1968-71.. 

U.S;P.e. /Micronesia. 1970. Micronesia Country Plan. _ : 

U.S.P.C ./Micronesia. 1971. Micronesia Country Pl^n 1971-74. 
U.S.P.C. /Micronesia. 1972. Micronesia Country Plan 1972-75. 
U.S.P.C. /Micronesia. 1973. Micronesia program evaluation survey t 

final repart. " ; 
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^ Philippines 



Baner jee, • T.", J:E: Hubert, H;E; Detnarest^ and J-^\_Atchoe i978w 

suggested guideline for fisheries programming and • training. 



U . S . P . C . /Philipp ines . 
U . S . P .C . /Pbilippines . 
U . S ! P . C . /Philippines . 



1966. Philippines Program Sunmary ' 1966-71 . 

1967. Philippines Program Summary 1967^72. 
1967. Aciion P-G. Program Memorandum < 



Philippines 1967-70. _ 

S. P. C. /Philippines. 1968. Pe/Phiiippines PPBS 1968-73. 



U 

U. S .P.C. /Philippines. 1970. 
U. S. P. C*. /Philippines. 1972. 

and extension. 
U.S .P.C. /Philippines. 1973. 



Pe^Philippines Country Plan 1970-73. 
Philippines 69: Fingerling production 

Philippines 65. P.C. pond fisheries 



extension program raidtraining report. 



U. S. P. e. /Philippines^ 1974 
research program 

:U . S . P . e . / Phi lipp ines - 1974 
ment program. 

U.S.P^e. /Philippines. 1977 . 

U.S .P. e. /Philippines. 1980. 

Wilson, W. Personal Communication. 
Philippines. 



Philippines 67: U.S. P.C. Fisheries 

U.S. P.C. Philippines orientation develop-' 

Philippines Country Management Plan. 
Philippines Country Management Plan. 
P.C. Country Desk Officer/ 
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Thailand Program Surnmary 1966-71. 
Thailand Program Summary 1967-72 . 
Thailand Program Metnbraridum 1967-71-. 
Thailand Program MembraridUm 1969-71. 
P.C Program Background for FY 1976-77. 
Thailand country mariagemerit plan. 
Thailand country managetnent plan. 1973-78. 
Thailand cbUritry management plan. 
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* Tdnga 



U;S;P;C; /Tonga; 1972. Tonga Country Management Plan. 
UiS-P.C. /Tonga. 1975. Tonga Country. Management Flag 1975-77 
U.S.P.C./Tonga. 1977 ^ j^onga (jountry Management, Plan. 



Turkey 



1966 Turkey Program Memorandum 1966-70. 

U.S.P.C. /Turkey. 1968. -Turkey Program Memoraridum. 



^ Western Samoa 

U.S.P.C. /Office of Policy and Planning Evaluation. 1976-' 

W. Samoa Cgunt-ry Program Evaluation. 
U.S.P.C. /W. Samoa. 1968. W. Samoa Program Summary 19 68--71. 
U.S.P.C./W. Samoa. 1968. W. Samoa Program Memorandum. 
U.S.P.C. /W^ Samoa. 1971. W. Samoa Country Plan 1971-74. 
U.S.P.C./W. Samoa. 1977. W. Samoa Country Plan. 
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LATIN AMERICA AND THE CAi^iBBEAN 



*BelXze (British Honduras) 

Elwell, R.P. 1963. B.H. Overseas Evaiaation. 
teeth, H.A. 1977 . Pe/Beiize evaluation 
McDonald , J . 196 7 - B.H- Overseas Edacat ion * 
McGill, D. 1970. B.H. Overseas Edacation^ 

Program memorandum 1966-70.. 
Program summary 1966-71 . 
Peace Corps helps to build a nation. 
Country Report British Honduras. 
Program Summary 1967-72. ^ 
Program Memorandum. 
Belize: A 3 year country plan. 
Country management plan FY 1976. 
Country mariagement plan FY 1980. 
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*Brazil 
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U.S. Peace 
U.S. Peace 
U.S. -Peace 
U.S. Peace 

U.S. Peace 
U.S. Peace 
U.S. Peace 



U.S. Peace 
U.S. Peace 

U.S. Peace 



rles . Personal 
Corps/Brazil . 
Corps/Brazil . 
Corps /Brazil . 
Corps/Brazil . 
1968-71. 
Corps /Brazil . 
Corps/Brazil . 
Corps/Brazil . 
ture and rural 
1970-72. 
Corps/Brazil. 
Corps /Brazil .- 
summary FY 1974 
Corps /Brazil . 



cdmihuriicatiori Brazil Desk Officer. U.S. P. 
1967. Brazil Program summary 1967-71. 

1967. Brazil Program suiranary 1967-72. 

1968. Brazil Program memdraridum 1968-71. 
1968. PC/Rib de Jarierib program memorandum 

1968. SUDEP fishing cooperative. 

1970. Country plan of ACTION. 

1970. P.C- program fflemorandum for agricui- 

development programs in. northeast Brazil 

1973. Country management 'plan FY 1974. 
1973. Country management plan project. 

-Working with fishermen in Brazil. 
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* Chile *■ 

^- ' 

Arerisbergi W. and V. Miller. 1979. Peace Corps/Chile Cburitry Program 

Evaluation. _ __ : 

Arerisberg ^ W. ^ L. Hariscbm and A. Randall. 1968. Chile overseas • 

evaluation. : * . 

Berdegue, J.. 1979. Chile fisheries program : Overie^s Ev.^^ation 
Grind, A. Personal Cdminunication, Program -eoordiT*iation FC^^^^fe. 

Curry, C. Personal communication. Chile desk officer., _■_ _^ 

Humboldt State College. 1967. Chile Fishing cooperativjes prog)ram. \ 
U.S. Peace Corps/Chile. 1966..^ . .Program Summary ^^(^^tl^ 
U.S. Peace Corps/Chile. 1966 Program memofandamri966:-70.^^^^ 
U^S., Peace-Corps/Chile. 1968. Program memorandara;;i968-7i. ; 

-U;\S. Peace^ Corps/Chile. 1975. Country management piaip; FY 1976. 

"U.S. Pi?ace Corps/Chile.. 1969L^. Country management pia;i. FY 1980. 

* Cerut-ral- American Fisheries Program ' 

Hughes? P. Observations on the P.O. Central American Fisheries 
. proj ect . 

Joy, R. 1970. Overseas evaluation: Central American Fisheries 

Development program. _ _ _ 

Mayan, E, 1970. A report. on the recruiting effort for the P.C. , 

Central American Fisheries Program . 
Moe, N. 1964^ A report on the Central . American Fisheries Project 

after 7 months in the field. 
Moe, N. 1971. Reflections of 2 1/2 years/Hith the Peace Corps. 
U.S. Peace Corps 1970. Central American'^Rtegibrial Fisheries Development 

proj ect traihirig syllabus . 
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*Cdlaml>4ar 



dlledy, J. 1976. F.€, Golombla Country program evaluation. 
, E.W. and J. Phiiilps. 1967. Overseas evaluation: Co-dp 

f)rogram8 in Colombia* _ _ ' __ 

Peace Corps/eoiombia. 1566. Colombia Prdgram Memdrandum 1966-70. 
D^5.;Peace eotps/Colombia. 1967. Colombia Prdgram Summary 1966-74. 
U.S. Peace Corps /Colombia. 1968. Colombia Prdgram, Memorandum^ 
U.S. Peace Corps/Colombia. 1964. Colombia agriculture program. 

U.S. Peace Corps/Colombia. 1970. Colombia cduntry plan. . 

U.S. Peace Corps /Colombia. 1974. Cdlombia cduntry management plan. 
FY 1980. 
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Hatch, J.K 
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U.S. 
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. and T. Bethure. 
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Cbrps/Cdsta Rica: 
Cbrps/Cdsta Rica: 
Cbrps/Cdsta Rica: 
Cdrps/Cdsta Rica. 
Corps /Cdsta Rica. 
Cdrps/Cdi3ta Rica. 
Cdrps /Costa Rica, 
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*Doihiriicaiv4l.€ 



Jacops, D.V. and P. Hardberger. 1966. D 
Meharr, G. , 1975. Republic Evaluation^ _ 

Walz, T: 1965. Overseas evaluatloh/D._Republic. 

Warren, B.J. Personal Commuhicatloh. Former PC/DR staff 
U:S: Peace Corps/Dominican Republic. . 1967. 
U:S: Peace Corps/Dominican Republic. 1970. 
U.S: Peace Corps/Dominican Republic. 1976. 

program FY 76-77. 

U.S. Peace Corps /Dominican Republic 

progr^ FY 80-81. 



Republic overseas evaluation. 



Program memorandum. 
p.R: Country plan 1970-74.. 
D.R: Country management 



1974: D.R. Country management 
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^Eastern Caribbean 



Sterih^ J. 1976. P.C. East Caribbean country program evaluation 



U.S. P.C. /Eastern Caribbean. 1967. 

U.S. P.C. /Eastern Caribbea;i. 1968. 

U.S. P.C. /Eastern Caribbean. 1970. 

U.S. P.C. /Eastern Caribbean. 1975. 

U.S. P.C. /Eastern Caribbean. 1976. 

U.S. P.C. /Eastern Caribbean. 



E.C. Program sucamary 1967-77 . 
E.C. Program memorandum. 
E.C. Country plan, Vol; 1-3. 
E.C. Country management plan. 
E.G. Country management plan. 
E.G.: An overview. 
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Bair, J. 
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Leeth, J 
Reynolds 
U.S. P.C 



U.S. 
U.S. 
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U.S, 



P.C 
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g, W. 1967. Overseas evaluation/Ecuador. 
1967. Guayaquil regional development plan, 
M.H. and J.J. Rosenbium 1965. Overseas evaluation/Ecuador, 
ck, M. 1964. The P.C, Program in Ecuador. 
.A. 1977. P.C; Ecuador Country Program Evaluation. 
, M.R. 1962. (Dverseas evaluation/Ecuadbr . __ __ 
./Ecuador 1967. Ecuador Program Summary 1967-72. __ 
./Ecuador 1968. Ecuador Program Meihbrandum. 1968-71. 
Ecuador Country plan. 
Ecuador and P.C programmlhg. 
Ecuador Mariagemerit plan FY 1980. 



./Ecuador 1970. 
./Ecuador 1971. 
, /Ecuador 1974. 



*E1 Salvador 



teeth, J. A. 1977. PC/El Salvador country program evaluation. 
Reed, E. 1969. El Salvador Overseas Evaluation. 
Walker, D.' 1970. Fisheries sector reyiew/El Salvador 



U.S. Peace Gorps/El Salvador. 1966. 

U.S. Peace Gorps/El Salvador. 1966. 

U.S. Peace Corps/El Salvador. 1970. 

U.S. Peace Gorps/El Salvador. 1974. 

U.S,. Peace Corps/El Salvador. 1979. 



E. S. program suimnary 1966-71. 

E.S. program memorandum 1966-70, 

E.S. country plan. - 

E.S. izbUhtry fflanagement pian* 

E.S. country management plan. 
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*Guatemala 



Graham, C, P. Tobia and J. Rober 
country program evaiua 
U.S. Peace Corps/Guatemala. 1966 
U.S. Peace Corps/Guatemala. 1966 
U.S. Peace Corps/Guatemala . 1967 
U.S. Peace Corps/Guatemala . 1968 
U.S. Peace Cbrps/Guatemala . 1970 
U.S. Peace Corps/Guatemala. 1976 
U.S. Peace Cbrps/Guatemala. 1976 
U.S. Peace Corps/Guatemala. 1977 
U.S. Peace Corps/Guatemala. ; 1979 
Review. 



t8. 1977. U.Si PiC. /Guatemala 
tion. 

Guatemala program summary 1966-7 
. PeV^ 8 in Guat emala . 

G. program summary 1967-72. 
. ,G- program memorandum. 

PC/Quatemala country plan. 

PC/Guatemaia management plan; 

PC/Guatemala management plan. 
. U.S. P.C. in Guatemala. 

PC/Guatemala Couatry DeveTopment 



Joy, 
LaHo 
U.S. 
U.S. 



U. 
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U. 



ud , . 
P.C. /Honduras . 



U.S. 
U.S. 



R. and J. Berdegue. 

and K. Lehman. 
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P.C./Hondurais. 1967. 
rejgearch. 
/Honduras . 
/Honduras . 
/Honduras - 
/Honduras . 
/Honduras . 
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1968, 
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1970. 
1972. 
1975. 
1979. 



1?70- Overseas evaluation/Honduras . 
1969 . Honduras : Country evaluation . 
Hbriduras Program memorandum 1966-70. 
Honduras: 'PCD-Cbop/TECH 6^68v Project 

H. Joint review. 

H. Program membraridiim. 

PC/Hbridiiras cbiiritry plan 1970-76. \ 
PC/Honduras, country plan 1972-75. 
Hon3urai3 country management plan FY 1976. 
Honduras country management plan FY 1980. 



* Jamaica 



Anderson, A. 1967. Jamaica overseas evaluation 
tipez, R. 1968. Jamaica overseas evaluation. 
U.S. P.C. /Jamaica. 1966. 

1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1973. 
1979. 



U.S 
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U.S 

u.s 
u.s 



P.C. /Jamaica. 
P.C. /Jamaica. 
P .C . /Jamaica . 
P.C. /Jamaica . 
P.C. /Jamaica. 



Jamaica program summaries 1966-71. 
Jamaica program summaries 1967-72. 
Jamaica program summaries 1968-71. 
Jamaica country management plan FY 1979. 
Jamaica country management plan FY 1980. 
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U.S. P. C. /Nicaragua. 1971, 
U.S. P.C. /Nicaragua. 1975. 

FY 1976. 
U.S. P. C. /Nicaragua. 1974. 

FY 1980^ 

U.S. P. e. /Office of Policy and Planning Evaluation 
Nicaragua country plan evaluation. 



PC/Nicaragua country plan 1971-74. 
PC/Nicaragua country management plan; 

PC/Nicaragua country management p-lan. 

1977. PC/ 



*Panama 



Rosenblum^ J.J. 1966. Panama program memorandum 1966-70. 



U.S. P.O. /Panama. 1966. 

U.S. P. C. /Panama. 1966. 

U.S. P. C. /Panama. 1967. 

U.S. P. C. /Panama. 1968. 



Panama program memorandum 1966-713. 
Panama program summary 1966-71. 
Panama program summary 1967-72. 
Panama program summary 1968-71. 
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Peru program summary 1967^72 . __ 
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Venezuela program Tnemorahduin. 
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